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Every human mind has what Bacon ealls its ‘idola specus’ — par- 
ticular images which reside in the inner cave of thought. These con- 
stitute the essential and distinctive character of every human being. 
Essay on Christianity 
Were one seeking that work of Shelley’s which gives fullest ex- 
pression to his more distinctive ideas, one would probably come to 
the Prometheus Unbound. Here is celebrated that victory of intel- 
ligence and love over tyrannical force for which the poet always 
hoped. Here in the world of drama we see those laws at work which 
Shelley believed would finally determine the destiny of man. That 
which is good by its own nature is exalted; that which is evil by its 
own nature is open to destruction. But there is a great philosophical 
cautiousness in the drama; for at last the principles upon which 
the action moves are timeless. Accustomed as men are to the con- 
cept of time, they hold that a poor victory which can be won only be- 
yond the ‘‘far goal of Time.’’* Yet they hold that principles by 
their very nature must be eternal. And so on the one side they 
charge Shelley with inanity and ineffectuality,? and on the other 
with preaching unattainable perfectability. These charges are 
grave. Perhaps a brief summary of Shelley’s distinctive ideas as 
expressed in his prose will help us toward more just conclusions. 
With some accuracy it may be said that the prose work of Shelley 
is a preface to Prometheus Unbound. This statement is the more 
true if we exclude his letters and novels and that small portion 


1Prometheus Unbound, ILI, iii, 174. 
_*Compare with Matthew Arnold’s famous sentence the closing sentence of 
Shelley’s Preface to Prometheus Unbound. 
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of his writing which deals with metaphysics, sculpture, and natural 
scenery. Beginning, in 1812, with An Address to the Irish People, 
the Proposals for an Association of Philanthropists, the Declaration 
of Rights, and A Letter to Lord Ellenborough, we find ourselves 
moving in the direction of the drama. The course may wind to the 
right or left, but the direction of all the windings taken together 
is clear. We follow the way through the notes to Queen Mab into 
A Refutation of Deism of 1814. When, in the same year, we come 
to The Assassins, a sketch which Shelley began at Brunen,* we are 
assured by Mary Shelley that ‘‘it breathes the spirit of domestic 
peace and general brotherhood founded on love, which was devel- 
oped afterward in the Prometheus Unbound.’’* At some time be- 
fore 1814 Shelley had compiled — and lost — the Biblical Extracts,’ 
which drew largely from the teachings of Jesus. There followed in 
1815 the penetrating Essay on Christianity which, with its associ- 
ated comment on The Moral Teachings of Jesus Christ, takes one 
toward understanding the Titan.° There remain the immediately 
practical essays of 1817, A Proposal for Putting Reform to the 
Vote and An Address to the People on the Death of the Princess 
Charlotte. Up until the writing of Prometheus Unbound the mass 
of Shelley’s prose is greater than that of his poetry, and the main 
tendency of his thinking in the prose is toward the principles cele- 
brated in the drama. 

Obviously, one might say, we could expect nothing other than 
these similarities existing between Shelley’s prose and his poetry; 
for both the prose and the poetry come from the same mind. That 
is, indeed, the very point which I would make. But in the case of 
Shelley we need to stress the point since it is not equally true of 
all poets. Were one to read A Treatise on the Astrolabe he would 
find little to prepare him for understanding the Somonours Tale. 


’Shelley began this work shortly after he had read the account of the Siege 
of Jerusalem as given by Tacitus (Julian ed., vil, 267-270). In the History of 
a Six Week’s Tour (Julian ed., vi, 104) we read this entry by Mary: ‘‘S— 
and I walked on the banks [of Lucerne], and sitting on a rude pier, S— read 
aloud the account of the Siege of Jerusalem from Tacitus.’? At Brunen, the 
History continues, ‘‘S— commenced a romance on the subject of the Assas- 
sins.’’ 

4K ssays, Letters from Abroad, 1840. The entire note is given in the Julian 
ed., VI, 358-359. 

5See my monograph, Shelley’s ‘ Biblical Extracis:’ a Lost Book. Papers of 
the Michigan Academy, xx (1934), 523-538. ’ 

‘See Robert Browning’s An Essay on Shelley and Stopford A. Brooke's 
Shelley’s Interpretation of Christ and His Teachings, in The Hibbert Jour- 
nal, XVI, 366ff. 
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The father of our literature made his way by theft and invasion, 
but he went softly with downeast eye, staring upon the ground as 
though he would ‘‘fynde an hare.’’ Again, no one by reading the 
sermons of John Donne could prepare himself to appreciate that 
poet’s verse. And who, coming upon the prose of Burns, would 
ever be reminded 
Of Him who walked in glory and in joy 
Following his plough, along the mountain-side? 

But in Shelley there is a unifie principle working with peculiar 
force. He grows, as does a tree, by ring and ring, and yet his heart 
is the same. 

Perhaps we should illustrate the characteristic interweaving of 
“essential and distinctive’’ ideas, now upon the loom of prose and 
now upon the loom of verse. In The Assassins of 1814 there are 
two paragraphs which prepare us for certain statements in the Es- 
say on Christianity of 1815. The essential ideas with which we are 
concerned in both these documents find poetic expression in the 
Hymn to Intellectual Beauty (1816) and are in turn translated 
back into prose in A Defence of Poetry (1821). Using italics, I 
quote in fragments : 


Alas! that the visitings of the spirit of life should fluctuate and pass away! 
That the moments when the human mind is commensurate with all that it can 
conceive of excellent and powerful, should not endure. . . But the beauty of 
a vernal sunset... is rapidly dissolved, to return at some unexpected period, 
and spread an alleviating melancholy over the dark vigils of despair. 

It is true the enthusiasm of overwhelming transport which had inspired every 
breast among the Assassins is no more. . . The necessity of daily oceupa- 
tion... had smothered, not extinguished, that divine and eternal life.? 

If we note these words which are italicized, we find them again, 
or words which carry similar ideas, in the Essay on Christianity. 
Speaking of Jesus, Shelley writes: ‘‘He affirms that a being of 
pure and gentle habits will not fail... to be aware of benignant 
visitings from the invisible energies by which he is surrounded.’’ 
God, then, becomes ‘‘the Power from which, and through which, 
the streams of all that is excellent and delightful flow.’’ Those 
who have seen him — the poets — have ‘‘been harmonized . . . to 
80 exquisite consentaneity of power as to give forth divinest melo- 
dy.”” What follows could in no way be made more characteristic 
of Shelley; ‘‘There will come a time when the human mind shall 


be visited exclusively by the influences of the benignant Power.”’ 


*Does one sense here Wordsworth’s ‘‘burthen of the mystery’’? 
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It is not by chance that Shelley, in writing the Hymn to Intel- 
lectual Beauty, should use some of these same words in expressing 
some of these same ideas. The poem is too familiar to justify our 
quoting it at length, but we can see what we have in it. The ‘‘visit- 
ings of the spirit of life’’ which fluctuate, the ‘‘visitings from the 
invisible energies,’’ the visitings from ‘‘the benignant Power,’’ now 
become the ‘‘visitings of some unseen Power’’ coming upon ‘‘‘in- 
constant wing.’’ For ‘‘uncertain moments’’ the ‘‘Spirit of Beauty”’ 
touches us in our ‘‘dim vast vale of tears.’’ These are the ‘‘unex- 
pected moments’’ of The Assassins, when ‘‘beauty’’ illumines ‘‘the 
dark vigils of despair.’’ When beauty touches us we feel an ‘‘over- 
whelming transport,’’ we cry out ‘‘in ecstasy.’’ That moment is 
‘“divine.’’ And man shall become aware of ‘‘divinest melody’’ when 
he becomes harmonized with God. So the same ideas, the same words 
shuttle back and forth through these three pieces of writing. 

We might find them again in the Ode to the West Wind, in 
Adonais, in To a Skylark, but we shall glance at them only in A 
Defence of Poetry. ‘‘Poetry is indeed something divine.’’ Here is 
the word used seven years earlier in The Assassins. ‘‘ Poetry is the 
record of the best and happiest moments of the happiest and best 
minds.’’ And what are those moments? The answer is the same as 
it always has been with Shelley: they are moments when ‘‘ We are 
aware of evanescent visitations,’’ times when we sense ‘‘the inter- 
penetration of a divine nature through our own.’’ These are the 
moments when through exquisite consentaneity we are ‘‘visited 
exclusively by . . . the benignant Power’’ and are harmonized with 
It. The very function of poetry, then, is to arrest these fluctuations, 
evanescent, inconstant, ‘‘vanishing apparitions which haunt the in- 
terlunations of life,’’ to redeem ‘‘from decay the visitations of the 
divinity in man.”’ 

There is more of this kind of weaving in the work of Shelley. At 
first, the patterns may be dim, uncertain, confused. Give him but 
time, he will make them clear. Be it in verse or in prose, the ‘‘pecu- 
liar images’’ of his mind he must express; and he is haunted by 
them until he has expressed each after its own law of beauty. We 
should, then, read his prose with care, knowing that we shall find 
in it ideas which may come to full expression in Prometheus Un- 
bound. 

When Shelley wrote the preface to his drama he acknowledged 
that he had ‘‘what a Scotch philosopher characteristically terms, 
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‘a passion for reforming the world.’ ’’ When he wrote An Address 
to the Irish People he confessed that he had ‘‘fondly hoped to light 
a flame that may illumine and invigorate the world.’’® ‘‘I write,’’ 
he said, ‘‘for universal emancipation.’’ In his Proposals for an 
Association he said, ‘‘I do not mean to confine the influence of the 
association to this, or to any other country.’’ He would, rather, 
find ‘‘oceasions .. . for benefitting mankind.’’ He purposes to ‘‘ex- 
cite the benevolent passions’’ of men until the whole world vibrates 
with Philanthropy. And love of men is a primal passion of Prome- 
theus. The third of the Irish documents, Declaration of Rights, 
calls upon universal Man to ‘‘be no longer forgetful of the lofti- 
ness of [his] destination.’’? Surely when he wrote the Irish docu- 


8For this and the following quotations, see Julian ed., v, 235, 237, 257. 

%Ibid., p. 275.— Specimens of the originals of these documents are in the 
Huntington Library. In the copy of the Declaration someone has underscored 
the section numbers with a pen. Further, 1 came upon two letters, which I 
quote. For a comment on these letters and what is involved in them, see New- 
man Ivey White: Shelley, 1, Chapters VIII and IX. 

The first letter is addressed to Sir Francis Freeling by W. D. Fellows. It is 
dated ‘‘ Holyhead March 31’ 1812.’’ 

My dear Sir 

The Surveyor of the Costoms consulted me yesterday on having discovered 
in the Custom House, a few days since, a Large deal box, directed to ‘Miss 
Hitchener, Hurst per pier, Brighton Sussex England.’ which had been landed 
from one of the Packets from Ireland.— It contained, besides a great quan- 
tity of Pamphlets & and printed papers, an open letter, of a tendency so dan- 
gerous to Government that I urged him to write without further loss of time, 
a confidential letter, either to the Secretary of State, or to Mr Percival, and 
enclose the letter, and one of each of the Pamphlets & printed Declarations 
_ they are styled) which he accordingly did by yesterday’s Post, to Mr 

ercival. 

As the letter in question, which the Surveyor gave me to read, contained 
a paragraph injurious to the revenue of the P. office—I think it my duty 
to make you acquainted with it — it is as follows. 

‘Percy has sent you a box full of inflamable matter, therefore I think I 
may send this.’ 

‘I sent your two letters in News Papers which I hope you received safe from 
the Intrusion of the Post Masters — I sent a Pamphlet to my Father some time 
since in the same way.’ 

‘ **Dispense the Declarations,’’ Percy says the Farmers are fond of having 
them stuck on their walls.’ 

Following his signature Mr. Fellows writes: ‘‘It is a very common custom 
With the people in Ireland to write in News Papers. I open all that come 
through my hands.’’ 

Sir Francis Freeling evidently brought the matter to the attention of Lord 

Chichester. On April 5, 1812 the illiterate Lord wrote to Sir Francis: 
_ “Dear Freeling I return the Pamphlet & declaration the writer of the first 
is Son of Mr Shelley member for the Rape of Bramber & is by all accounts 
4 most extraordinary Man, I hear that he has married a Servant or some per- 
son of low birth; he has been in Ireland some-time, & and I heard of his speak- 
mg at the Catholic Convention — 

Miss Hichener of Hurstpierpoint keeps a School there, & is well spoken of: 
her Father keeps a Publick House in the Neighborhood, he was originally a 
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ments Shelley was moved by that same ‘‘ passion for reforming the 
world’’ which he acknowledged in the preface to Prometheus Un- 
bound. 

On the whole, the variations among the three Irish documents 
are superficial, the similarities are essential.’ An Address, as the 
Advertisement tells us, was intended ‘‘to awaken in the minds of the 
Irish poor, a knowledge of their real estate.’’ The style of the work 
was, said the author, suited to the teaching of these simple people. 
‘‘T have but translated my thoughts into another language,’’ Shel- 
ley added in his postscript. Such sentences as ‘‘Be in charity with 
all men,’”’ ‘‘Take care, then, that you are not lead away,’’ ‘‘ And 
never quarrel between each other, be all of one mind’’ confess the 
other language to be that of St. Paul. The style of the Proposals 
for an Association, however, is distinctly heavier and more involved. 
This work was directed to the young men of Dublin University. 
Such expressions as ‘‘Curse not your brother’’ and ‘‘The tree is 
to be judged by its fruit’’ seem to add the grace of literary refer- 
ence to such high language as ‘‘the Summer Sun of improved in- 
tellect and progressive virtue.’”'' Reference to the ‘‘resolute expe- 
dition which the nature of the present crisis demands”’ hardly needs 
italics to suggest another source of the young reformer’s inspira- 
tion. How unsuccessful Shelley was in commanding the precise 
periods of the master and how far he was willing to go in flatter- 
ing the cultivated taste of the Dublin students may be illustrated 
finally by quoting a sentence in which he mentions Paine: ‘‘The 
names of Paine and Lafayette will outlive the poetic aristocracy 
of an expatriated Jesuit |l’Abbe Baruel]|, as the executive of a 


Smugler and changed his name from Yorke to Tichener, before he took the 
publick House. 

I shall have a watch upon the Daughter & discover whether there is any 
connection between her & Shelley.’’ . 

On the back of the letter is written: ‘£5 April 1812 Stanmer Earl of Chi- 
chester — Inflammatory Irish Papers addressed to Hurstpierpoint seized at 
Holyhead.’’ 

One should supplement a study of these documents by reading the ma- 
terial in the Julian ed., vil, 317-325. For although ‘‘An Englishman,’’ writing 
to the Editor of The Dublin Journal, on March 7, 1812, found Shelley’s speech 
in Fishamble Street Theatre (Feb. 28, 1812) ‘‘a most disgusting harangue,’’ 
The Weekly Messenger of the same date said: ‘*To those who have read .. - 
the publications which he circulated ... we need bring forward no evidence 
of the cyltivation of his mind —the benignity of his principles ... . he seems 
devoted to the propagation of those divine and Christian feelings which purify 
the human heart, give shelter to the poor, and consolation to the unfortunate. 
... A universality of charity is his object. ... Every friend of true Chris: 
tianity will be his friend.’’ 

11For these references see the Julian ed., Vv, 255 a 15-16; 268 b 1; 263 b 5-2. 
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bigoted policy will die before the disgust at the sycophancy of their 
eulogist can subside.’’ The Declaration of Rights is written in a 
plain style suitable for use in placards. 

To avoid repetition, I shall note six of the most important con- 
cepts which appear in the two main documents. The references are 
to the Julian edition, A indicating representative statements from 
the Address, P those from the Proposals. 


I. TYRANNY, DESPOTIC POWER, AND FORCE ARE 


EVIL. 
A. ‘‘Force is not the test of truth.’’— 221 a 11. If a man 
loves not ‘‘human kind ... Despise . . . him, as ye despise 


a tyrant.’’— 220 a 5-7. ‘‘Wherever has violence succeed- 
ed ?’’— 261 b 2. 


P. ‘‘ Jupiter ... you are always wrong when you appeal to 
your thunder.’’—263 a 3-5. Only ‘‘Truth can reason.”’ 
— 261 b 6. 


Il. TRUE POWER LIVES IN VIRTUE AND WISDOM. 


A. ‘‘He that would do good must be wise —a man cannot 
be truly wise who is not truly virtuous.’’— 232 b 2-1. 
‘*Virtue and wisdom produce liberty.’’— 221 b 3-2. ‘‘De- 
pend not upon force of arms or violence, but upon the 
force of truth.’’— 228 a 12-13. 

P. ‘‘The minority in number are the majority in intellect 
and power.’’— 257 b 11-10. ‘‘Man has a right to feel, to 
think.’’— 262 a 14. ‘‘By diffusing virtue and knowledge’’ 
evil is to be destroyed.— 267 a 13-14. ‘‘T will use no bad 
means for any end whatever.’’— 267 a 16-17. 


Ill. NOT HATE BUT LOVE IS THE WAY. 


A. ‘‘Fighting and killing men, and cursing them and hating 
them, was the very worst way for getting into favour 
with a Being who is allowed by all to be the best pleased 
with deeds of love and charity.’’— 217 b 5-2. ‘‘ Any thing 
short of .. . complete charity with all men, on which you 
will recollect that Jesus Christ principally insisted, is 
wrong.’’— 221 b 8-6. 

P. Unselfishness ‘‘is a duty which Philanthropy imperiously 
exacts of her votaries; . . . awakening in their minds a 
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love for the interest of their fellows.’’— 253 b 5-2. ‘‘The 
purest religion is that of Charity.’’— 255 a 10-11. 


IV. OPPRESSED AND SUFFERING MEN MUST BE SUC. 


COURED. 


A. ‘I should like to see the man, I say, who would see these 


misfortunes, and not attempt to succour the sufferers.’’— 


215 b 9-8. ‘‘I am interested in your cause . . . because 
you are men and sufferers.’’— 223 b 8-5. 

‘**T look forward, then, to the redress of . . . grievances.’’ 
— 255 b 3. 


V. DESPOTIC POWER IS SELF-DESTRUCTIVE. 


A. 


Pp 


Despotic ‘‘power made them bad men; ... there are... 
very few whose good dispositions despotic power does not 
destroy.’’— 218 a 17-20. ‘‘Force makes the side that em- 
ploys it directly wrong.’’— 233 b 11. ‘‘In no case employ 
violence.’’— 242 b 13. 

‘‘Yet did either the minister, the peer, or the bishop 
{those in power], know their true interest,’’ they would 
turn from despotism to philanthropy.— 258 a 16-17. 


VI. HOWEVER SLOWLY, GOOD SURELY WILL TRI- 


A. 


UMPH. 

‘*We cannot hope to see the work of virtue and reason 
finished now; we can only lay the foundation for our 
posterity.’’— 232 a 10-11. ‘‘I cannot expect a rapid 
change.’’— 233 b 18. ‘‘We can expect little amendment 
in our time ... we must be content to lay the foundation 
of liberty and happiness, by virtue and wisdom.’’— 236 
a 4-7. ‘‘A plan of amendment . .. which shall be sure 
though slow.’’— 246 a 16-18. 

The ‘‘laws of nature perpetually act’’ to bring Spring in 
after Winter.— 266 b 9-267 a 6. 


Granted that there are concepts which may not be included with 
these six, these six, nevertheless, seem to lie close to the centers of 
Shelley’s thought. And although we should not warp them past 
their aim, we might observe how they anticipate the main char- 
acters of the drama and the purposes and principles to which those 
characters respond. The first three concepts become personified re- 
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spectively in Jupiter, Prometheus, and Asia. For Jupiter is Tyran- 
ny, Prometheus is Fore-thought, and Asia is Love. The fourth con- 
cept is reaffirmed in the Titan’s desire to become ‘‘The saviour and 
the strength of suffering men.’’ The fifth concept is later used to 
explain the doom of Jupiter: he who begot out of himself his own 
destruction. And the sixth, in turn, leads to the essential under- 
standing of eternal law. 

The fact that the Irish failed to embrace his principles sobered the 
young reformer. It had been too clear to him that men, having seen 
the right, would choose the right. Let the poet lift the veil from 
hidden truth, men would contemplate the truth and become like 
that they contemplated. Although he spoke of the slow working of 
the laws of virtue and reason, he nevertheless held that his prin- 
ciples ultimately could not fail. That men had failed to grasp the 
principles and use them was not a comment upon the principles 
but upon the men. Shelley was rebuffed, but he was not confounded. 

The young teacher was scarcely back in England before he was 
again hazarding his pearls. Lord Ellenborough had condemned 
Daniel Isaac Eaton for publishing the third part of Paine’s Age 
of Reason. Shelley iminediately wrote A Letter to Lord Ellenbor- 
ough. ‘‘ Deorum offensa, Diis curae,’’ he wrote on the title page, and 
then added some words spoken by the very acceptable Marquis 
Wellesley: ‘‘It is contrary to the mild spirit of the Christian Re- 
ligion, for no sanction can be found under that dispensation which 
will warrant a Government to impose disabilities and penalties 
upon any man, on account of his religious opinions (Hear, Hear.).’’ 

What, then, is the gist of A Letter to Lord Ellenborough? This: 
“Persecution for opinion is unjust.’’ Why? Because man does not 
will to believe or to disbelieve. ‘‘ Belief is a passion of the mind,’’'” 
the Oxford atheist had argued, and he still held that opinion. If 
aman may be punished justly only for those conclusions which 
arise from his volition, then it is unjust to punish him for opinion, 
since opinion does not originate in volition. The sentencing of Eaton 
is, therefore, the act of an inquisitor, not of a judge. It is an act 
of tyranny, not of justice. ‘‘Socrates was poisoned because he dared 
‘o combat the degrading superstitions in which his countrymen 
were educated. . .. Jesus Christ was crucified because he attempted 
‘0 supersede the ritual of Moses with regulations more moral and 
humane... . Should a second Jesus arise among men; should such 
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“The Necessity of Atheism. Julian ed., v, 209 b 9. 
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a one as Socrates again enlighten the earth; lengthened imprison- 
ment and infamous punishment ... would effect what hemlock and 
the cross have heretofore effected.’’'* Chains and torture cannot 
make just that tyranny which imposes them; they cannot bind or 
destroy the truth. ‘‘The truths of astronomy demonstrated by New- 
ton’’ could not have been destroyed by the burning of Newton. 
‘“An all-powerful Demon might, indubitably, annex punishment to 
virtue and rewards to vice, but he could not by these means effect 
the slightest change in their abstract and immutable natures.’’ Let 
the tyrant take his vengeance, let him lay on his ‘‘fetters of iron,”’ 
let him torture, let him persecute, he can no whit by all his fierce 
despotism make himself right, nor can he destroy that which is 
right. ‘‘The chains which bound Galileo’’ could not bind the stars. 
— We have here much that might serve as a preamble for Pro- 
metheus Unbound. 

In 1813 Shelley wrote A Vindication of Natural Diet, a work 
which came to serve as the concluding note to Queen Mab. He was 
at the time far gone in Mr. Newton’s Defence of Vegetable Regimen. 
By that worthy enthusiast he was furnished with a marvelous ‘‘in- 
terpretation of the fable of Prometheus.’’ Shelley’s first serious 
comment on the Titan was this: ‘‘The story of Prometheus is one 
likewise which . . . has never been satisfactorily explained. Pro- 
metheus stole fire from heaven, and was chained for this crime to 
Mount Caucasus. . . . Hesiod says that before the time of Prome- 
theus mankind were exempt from suffering. ... Prometheus (which 
represents the human race) effected some great change in the con- 
dition of his nature, and applied fire to culinary purposes; thus 
inventing an expedient for screening from disgust the horrors of 
the shambles. From this moment his vitals were devoured by the 
vulture of disease. . . . All vice rose from the ruin of healthful in- 
nocence. Tyranny, superstition, and inequality were then first 
known.’’'* What a perverse beginning Shelley had with his greatest 
character! We need only to note that he charges Prometheus with 
those very evils which at last he destroys through the virtue of the 
Titan. 

A Refutation of Deism (1814) has as its object, writes Shelley 
in the preface, ‘‘to prove that the system of Deism is untenable. 


13A Letter to Lord Ellenborough. Julian ed., v, 289 b 16; 292 a 4-8, Other 
references: 284 a 15; 287 b 1; 286 a 1-2. 
144 Vindication of Natural Dict. Julian ed., vi, 5 b 4-6 b 14. 
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It is attempted to show that there is no alternative between Atheism 
and Christianity.’’ In order to exclude ‘‘the multitude from the 
abuse of a mode of reasoning liable to misconstruction on account 
of its novelty,’’ the author determined that ‘‘The mode of printing 
the little work’’ should be ‘‘expensive.’’ The precaution was need- 
less. ‘‘T never heard that anybody bought a copy,’’ said Hogg.*® 
It was hastily written and incorrectly printed. In the copy at the 
Huntington Library a list of errata follows the Preface. Shelley’s 
friend said of the dialog: ‘‘It contains nothing new or important.”’ 
Qne might even question the suitability of the title; for the most 
pretentious arguments are not spent upon the refutation of Deism. 
Shelley reverts, rather, to the setting up of Atheism upon the ma- 
terialistic hypotheses of Hume and Locke. Then, in the person of 
Theosophus, he attacks all barbarous anthropomorphism and dashes 
scorn across the tyrannies which grew up around ‘‘the monster 
Constantine’’ and the early Christians. For our study, there is 
nothing significant in the words of Theosophus. 

However, when we turn to The Assassins, another work of 1814, 
the matter is different. This sketch, we learn from the History of 
A Six Week’s Tour, the author began at Uri, in those days when 
he was reading aloud to Mary ‘‘the account of the Siege of Jerusa- 
lem from Tacitus.’’'’ Her comment upon the romance, when she 
first published it in Essays, Letters from Abroad (1840), reads in 
part as follows: ‘‘It is warmed by the fire of youth. I do not know 
what story he had in view. ... Shelley’s old favourite, the Wander- 
ing Jew, appears in the later chapters. . . . It was never touched 
afterwards. There is great beauty in the sketch as it stands; it 
breathes the spirit of domestic peace and general brotherhood found- 
ed on love, which was developed afterwards in Prometheus Un- 
bound.’”?? 

The work is, indeed, subdued to the very quality of Shelley’s 
mind: all is familiar, all is promising. Here is the tyrant force 
(Rome), and here is the power which resists it (the Assassins). The 
one has the characteristics of Jupiter, the other has the qualities 
of Prometheus. The Assassins are ‘‘a little congregation of Chris- 
tians’’— true Christians — ‘‘ Acknowledging no laws but those of 
God.’ They are Shelley-like people. The whole group seems to be 


‘See Notes on A Refutation of Deism. Julian ed., vi, 349 a 4 and 12, 
‘Ibid., 38 b 14. Cf. The Assassins. Julian ed., vi, 161 a 17. Supra, note 3. 
‘tNotes to The Assassins. Ibid., pp. 358-359. Other references: 155 a 14 and 

b13; 156 a 3-7; 156 b 13-10; 156 b 5-4; 157 a 5-7; 157 b 10; 165 b 14-13. 
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fashioned as are such individuals as Laon and Lionel, that is, out 
of the poet’s own nature. ‘‘With the devoutest submission to the 
law of Christ, they united an intrepid spirit of inquiry. . . . As- 
suming the doctrines of the Messiah concerning benevolence and 
justice,’’ they regulated their actions by those doctrines. ‘‘ Attached 
from principle to peace . . . this unostentatious community of good 
and happy men fled to the solitudes of Lebanon.’’ There they set 
up ‘‘the dominion of intelligence and virtue,’’ and labored together 
in love. Shelley adds: ‘‘God feeds the hungry ravens, and clothes 
the lilies of the fields, and yet Solomon in all his glory is not like 
to one of these.’’ In this we recognize the familiar alignment of 
Shelley with Christ against the Christians — unless those Chris- 
tians, like the Assassins and the poet himself, have ‘‘met the look’’” 
of the Master. 

Amidst ‘‘wild and beautiful solitudes’’ these people grew in per- 
ception of the ‘‘lovely and divine.’’ They were visited by ‘‘the 
spirit of life,’’ just as Shelley was visited by the ‘‘shadow of some 
unseen Power.’’ For four centuries they grew in perfection and in 
happiness. Their state was similar to that best condition which we 
had described in the eighth section of Queen Mab and shall have 
described in the third act of Prometheus Unbound. 

In the sixth century an ‘‘incident occurred, remarkable and 
strange.’’ It involved, as Mary tells us, ‘‘Shelley’s old favorite, the 
Wandering Jew.’’ But the Jew here is not like the Ahasuerus of 
Queen Mab, cursed by a malignant Christ and forced to ‘‘ wander 
o’er the unquiet earth Eternally.’’!® Since the Christ of The Assas- 
sins is the great master of love, he could not impose a dire fate upon 
any man. 

The incident itself is related in Chapter III. ‘‘ Albedir, wander- 
ing in the woods . . . saw blood fall, drop by drop, from among the 
intertwined boughs of a cedar. Having climbed the tree, he beheld 
a terrible and dismaying spectacle. A naked human body was im- 
paled on the broken branch. It was maimed and mangled horribly.” 

. Its ‘‘two eyes . . . shone with unearthly lustre. Beneath the 
blood-stained eye-brows their steady rays manifested the serenity 
of immortal power. 

‘*At length a voice issued from the mangled man .. . ‘The great 


18Letter to Elizabeth Hitchener, June 11, 1811. 
19Queen Mab, VII, 182-183. 
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tyrant is baffled. Joy! Joy! to his tortured foe... Iam... thy foe!’ 
... And then to Albedir, ‘Weep not for me.’ ’’*° 

‘“‘Strange and remarkable’’ indeed this incident and this lan- 
guage! Can it be that this Gothic figure impaled on the tree, this 
man with the blood-stained brow is more the Christ than the Wan- 
dering Jew? Or do we have here a confusion of the two? This crea- 
ture who cries out, ‘‘The great tyrant is baffled,’’ might be Ahasn- 
erus speaking against the Christ. Later, however, he uses the words 
Jesus spoke to the daughters of Jerusalem: ‘‘Weep not for me.”’ 
He also speaks the words which the tortured Prometheus is to ad- 
dress to Jupiter: ‘‘I am thy foe.’’** Shall we say, then, that the 
Wandering Jew, in cursing his enemy, uses the words of the Titan 
whose character is to derive so richly from that enemy? Or that 
the Titan in cursing Jupiter comes to use the words that the Jew 
used in cursing Jesus? Strange indeed, since the Jew who curses 
Jesus seems to have the eyes and the brow of Jesus and to use the 
very words of the ‘‘great Master!’’ 

From this point on the romance begins to fail. One wonders how 
Shelley could have gone on with it. For the man bids Albedir take 
him to Albedir’s cottage, and he says to Khaled, his rescuer’s wife, 
“She must love me... I must be the playmate of your children.’’?* 
This love may not be so mad as Hogg’s expected friendship for 
Mary, but it is odd. The power of invention seems to leave the ro- 
mancer. All breaks off while we watch two children who, like the 
boy in Rosalind and Helen, launch a boat with ‘‘sails of interwoven 
feathers.’’? These children, Abdullah and Maimuna, are only Henry 
and Lilla ungrown. Little Maimuna, although no more than two 
years old, anticipates the mystic woman in The Revolt of Islam. 
She, too, has a snake that swims upon the waters. She sings to it, 
and it knows her meaning. ‘‘The girl sang to it, and it leaped into 
her bosom, and she crossed her fair hands over it, as if to cherish 
it there.’’** ‘‘Melodiously’’ Maimuna sings. The voice of the Wom- 
an also is to be ‘‘melodious.’’ In its fantastic ending The Assassins 
points rather to a strange incident in The Revolt of Islam than to 
anything in Prometheus Unbound. 


The Assassins. Ibid., 165 b 12-167 a 11. 

*1The words, ‘‘thy foe, eyeless in hate,’’ recall Milton’s ‘‘ Eyeless in Gazz.’’ 
— Samson Agonistes, 41, 

*2Ibid., 167 a 16-17.—See Harrict ¢ Mary. Ed. by Walter Sidney Scott. 
Also The Shelley Legend by Robert Metcalf Smith and Others. 

*8Ibid., 171 a 12-14. 
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The Essay on Christianity, which may have been written in 1815, 
is of great interest in that it manifests Shelley’s understanding of 
the ‘‘sublimest and most holy poet’’ from whom he was to derive 
those characteristics which most significantly modify the A%schy- 
lean concept of Prometheus. Particularly is this true of love and 
forgiveness. The Greek Titan is incapable of these passions. The 
key to Shelley’s drama is the substitution of pity for hatred, a sub- 
stitution which became possible for Prometheus after he has suf- 
fered for ‘‘three thousand years.’’ It took a long time to change 
the Greek to something of a Hebrew; but the essential quality of 
his nature results from this change. That Shelley had an innate 
aversion to vengeance we may well admit; but it must have satis- 
fied his mind to meditate the uncompromising command: ‘‘Love 
your enemies, bless those that curse you.’’** Speaking of Jesus, he 
wrote: ‘‘The absurd and execrable doctrine of vengeance, in all its 
shapes, seems to have been contemplated by this great moralist 
with the profoundest disapprobation.’’ The ‘‘holy poet’’ conceived 
of God as a benignant Spirit, ‘‘incapable of malevolence and re- 
venge.’’ Before Prometheus, who was wisdom’s self, could be free, 
he had to rid his mind of hate and make it ready for the return of 
Asia, who was love. 

It is, of course, a far nobler Being than the Greek Titan whom 
Shelley is portraying. Yet we must conclude that the English Pro- 
metheus is a nobler being than the ASschylean champion who be- 
comes reconciled to ‘‘the Oppressor of mankind.’’ One might say 
that those very characteristics which make Shelley’s hero morally 
grander than A%schylus’ Titan are those which the English poet 
most happily approves in Jesus. When we read the following words, 
might we not think of them as applying to the unbound Prome- 
theus? ‘‘We discover that he is the enemy of oppression . . . a man 
of majestic demeanour, calm in danger . . . sent to heal . . . to set 
at liberty those who are bruised.’’*® One should not over-inform 
these words from the Essay, and one may well recall how much 
Shelley drew from the Greek myth. However, we can find the es- 
sence of this passage in Asia’s delineation of the character of Pro- 
metheus (II, iv, 43-99). The cry of the Awful Sufferer: ‘‘I would 
fain / Be what it is my destiny to be, / The saviour and the strength 


24Essay on Christianity. Julian ed., v1, 292 b 9. Other references: 232 b 
14-12; 246 b 13-9. 
25] bid., 240 b 6; 244 a 2-5. Sce also the Preface to Prometheus Unbound. 
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of suffering man,’’ shows how close the poet dared to bring his 
hero to the nobler Being. 

Then, too, the very expectancy which sustains the drama appears 
also in the Essay. Shelley grants that ‘‘Some evil spirit has domin- 
ion in this imperfect world.’’** That is the tragic accident. ‘‘But,’’ 
he says, ‘‘there will come a time when the human spirit shall be 
visited exclusively by the influences of the benignant Power.’’ If 
we can see clearly what is involved in these quotations, we can pre- 
pare to understand Jupiter and Prometheus. Shelley’s conception 
of the relationship between the two, his awareness of the necessitous 
triumph of the Titan over the tyrant derive from essential Chris- 
tianity. 

it remains only to notice that in the Essay on Christianity Shel- 
ley propounds the law which leads to the destruction of Jupiter. 
When Mercury would tempt Prometheus, he takes a hint from the 
Devil. Satan, Laving taken Jesus up ‘‘into an exceeding high moun- 
tain. . . sheweth him all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory 
of them.’’ Mercury offers the Titan a high kingdom ‘‘among the 
Gods’? where he may live ‘‘lapped in vuluptuous joy.’’ But just 
as Jesus rejects the offer of Satan, so Prometheus rejects the offer 
of Mereury. Good cannot accept evil. What, then, turned back upon 
itself can evil accept? In the answer lies the doom of Jupiter: 
“He who is evil can receive no good.’’ What Shelley was to put 
into one line of verse in his drama he had already put into three 
lines of prose in his Essay: ‘‘The nature of a narrow and malevo- 
lent spirit is so essentially incompatible with happiness as to render 
it inaccessible to the influences of the benignant God.’’ 

Perhaps the greatest truth that Shelley had to know before he 
could write Prometheus Unbound is that the relationship between 
good and evil is determined by eternal laws. In his writing of the 
Essay on Christianity he went far toward clearing his understand- 
ing of this relationship.?? 

A year passes before he writes those works in prose which im- 
mediately precede his drama: A Proposal for Putting Reform to 
the Vote and An Address on the Death of the Princess Charlotte. 
The first of these argues that since the members of parliament rep- 
resent but one in every thousand people, the people should assem- 


5s a 235 a 15-16. Continue 17-19. Cf. Mary Shelley’s Note on Prometheus 
nbound. 


*7Ibid., 234 b 3-2; 234 b 10-8. 
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ble and protest their rights of suffrage. The second of these uses 


the death of Princess Charlotte as the occasion for bewailing a 


much dearer loss, the loss of British liberty. 

Once more the issue is between the oppressor and the oppressed. 
Shelley himself takes the place of the Titan, opposing the tyrants, 
and encouraging those who carry the burden of the villainous order. 
‘*Fetters heavier than iron weigh upon us, because they bind our 
souls... . Let us follow the corpse of British Liberty slowly and 
reverently to its tomb; and if some glorious Phantom should ap- 
pear, and make its throne of broken swords and sceptres and royal 
crowns trampled in the dust, let us say that the Spirit of Liberty 
has arisen.’’** 

Fettered as he was with iron, it was fetters heavier than iron 
which were to weigh upon the soul of Prometheus. Not until he 
became master of his own mind was he to gain his liberty. The 
throne of Jupiter, in turn, was to be emptied and given to dust. 
The works of his tyranny were to be ‘‘jammed in the hard, black 
deep’’ of ‘‘inessential Nought.’? And as the people of England 
were to worship the Spirit of Liberty as their queen, so all the 
creatures of the world were to grow happy in the worship of Asia. 

‘*Every human mind has what Bacon calls its ‘idola specus.’”’ 
As we read the prose of Shelley and then that drama which gives 
fullest expression to his more distinctive ideas, we find how the 
concepts of the one complete themselves in the other. Through this 
study we can observe not only the growth of Shelley’s mind but 
we can come to a clearer understanding of the principles around 
which that growth took place. 


28There is in the Speculation on Morals (1815) this statement, suggesting 
Jupiter and Prometheus: ‘‘Some usurper of supernatural energy might subdue 
the whole globe to his power; he might possess new and unheard-of resources 
for enduing his punishments with the most terrible attributes of pain. The tor- 
ments of his victims might be intense in their degree, and protracted to an 
infinite duration. Still the ‘will of the lawgiver’ would afford no surer criterion 
as to what actions were right or wrong. It would only increase the possible 
virtue of those who refuse to become the instruments of his tyranny.’’— 
Shelley’s Literary and Philosophical Criticism, ed. by John Shaweross, 83 4 
6-15. —- Cf. The Mask of Anarchy. 
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EPITHETS IN POPE’S MESSIAH 


By Epwarp L. Surrz, S.J. 
Loyola University, Chicago 


It may not be too rash to say that Pope’s Messiah stands or falls 
on the merits or demerits of its epithets. Critics like Gilbert Wake- 
field (1756-1801) may be rhapsodiec in their praise of this poem,’ 
but Joseph Warton finds that ‘‘florid epithets and useless cireum- 
locutions’’ weaken and diminish the dignity, energy, and simplicity 
of Isaiah in a few passages.* Bowles, too, believes that epithets have 
weakened the sublimity of the original in a rare passage or two.® 

The Romantic critics of the nineteenth century extend such criti- 
cism mercilessly to the entire poem. Wordsworth sees the whole 
Messiah as an adulteration of Isaiah by ‘‘sickly, affected expres- 
sions’’ as though it ‘‘would be embellished by amplifications, by 
a profusion of epithets, and by a gaudier diction.’’* In this ‘‘exer- 
cise in diction and versification,’’ although ‘‘the concluding lines 
ascend to a height not unworthy of the original they paraphrase,’’ 
Whitwell Elwin claims that Pope does not suspect that he has viti- 
ated ‘‘the majesty and truth of the original by his embroidery.’ 
One may say immediately that the oft-repeated charge that Pope 
in this poem intends to improve on both Vergil and Isaiah is un- 
fair and groundless. His purpose is not to display his own superi- 
ority to Isaiah and Vergil, but to show ‘‘how far the images and 
descriptions of the Prophet are superior to those of the Poet.’ 
When the Messiah first appeared in the Spectator, May 14, 1712, 
Pope frankly labeled it as ‘‘A Sacred Eclogue, Composed of Sev- 
eral Passages of Isaiah the Prophet, Written in Imitation of Vir- 
gil’s Pollio.”’? The middle phrase (here italicized) was later 


10bservations on Pope (London, 1796), pp. xv sq. 

7 Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope (5th ed.; London, 1806), 
1, 11. 
’Alexander Pope, Works (eds. W. Elwin & W. J. Courthope; London, 1871- 
89), 1, 305. This edition will be designated simply as Worl:s. 

‘Cited in Pope, Works, 1, 307. 

‘Pope, Works, 1, 308; v, 36 sq. 

‘Advertisement to the Messiah. See also R. K. Root, The Poetical Career 
of Alecander Pope (Princeton, N. J., 1938), p. 61. 

‘The Spectator (London, 1847), p. 439. 
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dropped. Whatever excellences the poem possessed were to be those 
of Isaiah, not of Pope.* 

The twentieth century in general has not been more kind or ap- 
preciative of the Messiah than the nineteenth century. O. Doughty 
finds Pope’s eclogue a ‘‘frigid expression of his intellectualised re- 
ligious emotion.’’* Few, H. N. Fairchild asserts, would accept 
Pope’s Christian poems as ‘‘ powerful expressions of religious feel- 
ing’’; in particular, the ‘‘eloquence of The Messiah is rather forced 
and showy.’’'® Root says almost the same in holding that to Pope 
himself the poem was ‘‘a work of ingenious literary craftsmanship 
rather than one dictated by deep religious feeling.’’'! For Lord 
David Cecil, ‘‘Pope’s Messiah is a stylish piece of decoration in the 
baroque manner.’’’? Edith Sitwell finds ‘‘the very smoothness of 
the texture . . . completely out of place in this context.’”* In a 
word, the poem is alleged to lack emotional intensity and to suffer 
from meretricious ornamentation — defects arising mainly from 
the aptitude or inaptitude of Pope’s epithets. 


In passing, one must observe in respect to the sincerity or in- 
sincerity, depth or shallowness, of Pope’s religious sentiments in 
the poem that such an artistic feat as the Messiah was, and still 
is, a legitimate outlet for religious fervor since it can be the genu- 
ine dedication of what one can do best to the Creator. It is the 
motive, too often hidden from the human view, which gives value to 
the work, however simple or however grandiose. Hence, it seems un- 
fair to imagine that Pope by this poem wanted, not to praise the 
Deity, but to please or placate Steele and those Catholics who ‘‘had 
begun to regard Pope’s gifts as heterodox if not ungodly.’’'* Nobis 
simpliciter tacendum est. 

Our special problem in this essay, however, is to reconstruct the 
attitude of the eighteenth century toward epithets and to apply 
its standards to Pope’s Messiah. 

8As for the version or versions of the Bible used by Pope, see the appendix 
to this article. 

%English Lyric in the Age of Reason (London, 1922), p. 65. 

10Religious Trends in English Poetry (New York, 1939), 1, 495. 

11Poetical Career of Pope, p. 60. 

12The Oxford Book of Christian Verse (Oxford, 1940), p. xxiii. 


13Alezander Pope (London, n.d.), p. 88. 
14George Sherburn, The Early Career of Alexander Pope (Oxford, 1934), 
97. 
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I 


- The difficulties and disadvantages involved in such a poem as 
the Messiah were seen clearly by men like Pope’s contemporary, 
Charles Gildon (1665-1724). Gildon points out that the translators of 
the Authorized Version, by aiming at a close rather than an elegant 
translation, ‘‘retain’d a much more valuable quality, that is, the 
spirit, the elevation, and the divine force of the original.’’!® On the 
other hand, all poets who have paraphrased the Bible in rhymed 
verse ‘‘have, either by the natural effeminacy of those identical 
sounds which we call rhime, or by a pursuit of a smooth and flow- 
ing versification, or by expressing paraphrastically what is said 
simply in the original, lost the force and energy of the divine song, 
in the weak ornaments of modern poetry.’’’® Later in the century, 
Hugh Blair (1718-1800) repeats Gildon’s strictures. He contrasts 
the fervor, boldness, animation, inspiration, and sublimity of poets 
like the majestic Isaiah with the ‘‘correct elegance’’ or ‘‘that regu- 
lar correct expression, to which our ears are accustomed in Modern 
Poetry,’’ on account of which the simplicity and conciseness of the 
original are lost.'* Pope was not unaware of the simplicity of the 
originals he used. In the postscript to the Odyssey he was later to 
say: ‘To preserve the true character of Homer’s style in the pres- 
ent translation, great pains have been taken to be easy and na- 
tural.’”’* But he was always anxious in the extreme to prevent 
simplicity from degenerating into the worst of literary evils: dull- 
ness.’ The best way to secure color, brightness, animation, sublimi- 
ty, and beauty was by the use of apt epithets. ‘‘Hpithets are of 
vast service, ... and the right use of these is often the only expe- 
dient to render the narrative poetical.’’*° In this he was following 
Aristotle who had taught that, even in oratory, epithets ‘‘relieve 
the monotony, and give an air of distinction to our style.’’*! 
Joseph Trapp (1679-1747), who published his Praelectiones Po- 


“The Laws of Poetry ... Explained and Illustrated (London, 1721), p. 
20. 


Loc. cit. 

‘Lectures on Rhetoric and Bellies Lettres (London, 1785), 1, 85 sq.; mI, 
194, 198; see also 111, 244, on Pope’s Iliad. 

'sThe Odysscy of Homer (London, 1760), v, 269. 
Pic Iliad of Homer (2nd ed.; London, 1720), Preface, 1, Bl verso and 

recto. 

Odyssey, Postscript, v, 262. 

“The Rhetoric of Aristotle (tr. R. C. Jebb; Cambridge, 1909), p. 153. 
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eticae the year before the appearance of the Messiah in the Specta- 
tor, holds that epithets are so peculiarly adapted to poetry that 
‘‘the Beauty of its Style chiefly consists in them.’’** This was com- 
mon doctrine throughout the eighteenth century.** Kames excuses 
the substitution of ‘‘the blue vault of heaven’’ for ‘‘sky’’ on the 
grounds that such figures have ‘‘a happy effect in preventing the 
familiarity of proper names.’”** In this respect he perhaps echoes 
Aristotle, who holds that the use of the description instead of the 
name helps the dignity of the style.** It is significant that Trapp” 
and Newberry*’ draw a distinction between adjectives and parti- 
ciples, which ‘‘make up the essential Part of the Description,’’ and 
epithets, which are ‘‘annex’d to Substantives by way of Ornament 
and Illustration.’’ In this matter they follow Quintilian. 


II 


The doctrine of Quintilian’s Institutio Oratoria is basic to the 
eighteenth-century conception of the epithet. For Quintilian the 
epithet ‘‘is clearly an ornament.’’** Poets, but not orators, may use 
such redundant expressions as ‘‘white teeth’’ and ‘‘liquid wine.” 
An epithet is not redundant when it has some point and adds some- 
thing to the meaning as in ‘‘O abominable crime, 0 hideous lust!”’ 
Its ornamental effect is at its maximum when it is metaphorical 
(as ‘‘unbridled lust’’ and ‘‘those mad piles of masonry’’). It be- 
comes tropical by ‘‘the addition of something to it,’’ as in ‘‘dis- 
graceful poverty’’ and ‘‘sad old age.’’ The lack or paucity of epi- 
thets makes style ‘‘bare and inelegant,’’ but a redundancy of epi- 
thets makes it ‘‘overloaded, . . . long-winded and cumbrous.’” 

But when are epithets redundant? Following Quintilian, Trapp 
answers that they are always redundant ‘‘unless their Substantives 
receive from them either new Ideas, or some Illustration or Orna- 
ment of their own,’’*’ or, as the Latin original states more fully 
and accurately, ‘‘nisi Substantivis suis vel ideas penitus novas & 


22Lectures (tr. W. Bowyer; London, 1742), p. 78. 

238ee, ¢.g., John Newberry, The Art of Poetry on a New Plan (London, 
1762), p. 43. 

24K lements of Criticism (Edinburgh, 1762), 111, 140. 

25Aristotle, Rhetoric, p. 158. 

26Lectures, p. 81. 

27Art of Poetry, p. 44. 

28/nstitutio Oratoria (tr. H. E. Butler; London, 1922), m1, 325. 

29All citations are from Inst. Orat., 11, 325. 

s0Lectures, p. 69. 
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distinctas addunt; vel saltem Substantiva illustrant, eorumque sen- 
sum explicant exornant.’’** 

From Trapp’s statements one may gather that he distinguishes 
at least four classes of epithets: 

Class I: Some epithets coincide perfectly with their substantives 
and are always applicable to them. Such are ‘‘liquid water,’’ ‘‘ar- 
row-bearing quiver,’’ etc. In spite of the indulgence of Aristotle* 
and of Quintilian,** these epithets are to be avoided as absurd and 
ridiculous.** 

None of these tautological epithets seem to occur in the works 
of Isaiah, Vergil, and Pope under consideration. 

Class II: Some epithets do not coincide perfectly with their sub- 
stantives, and yet are always applicable to them. Thus, ‘‘rose-col- 
ored’’ may always be used in the description of a bright morning.** 

Pope uses at least twenty epithets of this class in the Messiah. 
The idea predominant in his mind seems to have been to remove 
the baldness of the unmodified noun in his scriptural source by 
affixing an epithet as universal and extensive as the noun. Thus, 
“fir-tree’’ becomes ‘‘spiry fir’’; ‘‘box-tree,’’ ‘‘shapely box’’; ‘‘the 
excellency of Carmel,’’ ‘‘Carmel’s flow’ry top’’; ete. Now and then 
his originals also have an epithet. ‘‘Thirsty wilds’’ in Pope corre- 
sponds to ‘‘parched ground’’ and ‘‘thirsty land’’ in Isaiah; ‘‘an- 
cient fraud’’ answers to ‘‘priscae vestigia fraudis’’ in Vergil. It 
is difficult to find epithets of this class in Isaiah, but they abound 
in Vergil. Such are ‘‘rubens uva,’’ ‘‘durae quercus,’’ ‘‘coelum 
altum,’’ ‘‘coelum profundum,’’ ‘‘errantes hederae,’’ ‘‘blandi 
flores,’’ ‘‘humiles myricae,’’ ‘‘robustus arator,’’ ‘‘ridens acan- 
thus,’’ ete. 

Class III: Some epithets do not coincide perfectly with the gen- 
eral nature of their substantives, but are not far from it. These 
epithets ‘‘bring with them Light and Ornament, tho’ not new 
Ideas,’’ or, as the Latin expresses it more clearly, ‘‘ad eam ezxpli- 
candam atque illustrandam usurpantur, conceptum licet prorsus 
novum & distinctum non adferunt.’’** Examples are cervi fugaces 


81Praelectiones Poeticae in Schola Naturalis Philosophiae Oxon. Habitae 
(8rd ed.; London, 1736), p. 126. See also Newberry, Art of Poetry, pp. 43 sq. 

82Rhetoric, p. 153. 

38Inst. Orat., 11, 325. See Kames, Elements of Criticism, 11, 266. 

“Trapp, Lectures, pp. 74, 76 sq. See also Newberry, Art of Poetry, p. 44. 

Trapp, Lectures, pp. 74 sq. 

“Trapp, Praelectiones, p. 71. 
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and tempestates sonorae. Epithets of this class are to be used only 
when ‘‘they are agreeable to the Nature of the Subject.’’ Cervi are 
not always fugaces, nor tempestates sonorae. ‘‘In general it is true, 
but not always, that Herbs are joyful, Meadows soft, Rivers pure, 
and the Breath of Calves sweet.’’** 

At least ten epithets of this class occur in the Messiah: ‘‘mossy 
fountains, sylvan shades,’’ ‘‘spacious courts,’’ ‘‘rapid floods,”’ 
‘‘nodding forests,’’ ‘‘bounding roe,’’ ‘‘gleaming steel,’’ ‘‘spa: ious 
courts,’’ etc. These phrases are usually added independently of the 
original text, although ‘‘earliest wreaths’’ finds its counterpart in 
‘*prima ...munuscula.’’ In Eclogue 1V Vergil uses a few epithets 
of this class; thus, ‘‘intonsi montes,’’ ‘‘nautica pinus,’’ ‘fallax 
herba veneni,’’ etc. There are none in Isaiah. 

Class IV: Some epithets ‘‘add a new Idea, quite distinct from 
the general Nature of the Substantive, and rising from the special 
Adjuncts and Circumstances of the Thing described.’’ Such epi- 
thets are ‘‘cunctantes ministri,’’ ‘‘ardentes oculi,’’ ‘‘aspera lingua,” 
“‘natantia lumina,’ ‘‘i 


9? 66 


invalidae palmae,’’ ete. While the epithets of 
Class III ‘‘express some Adjuncts or Properties which are always 
inherent’’ in the substantives, the epithets of Class IV ‘‘exhibit 
Ideas totally distinct from the Universal Nature of the Subject, and 
agree with it only pro hic et nunc.’’** 

The number of epithets of Class IV in the Messiah is greater 
than that of Class IIT but less than that of Class II. Examples are 
‘*hallowed lips,’’ ‘‘sacred flower,’’ ‘‘spicy clouds,’’ ‘‘spicy forests,” 
‘‘sightless eye-ball,’’ ‘‘unfolding ear,’’ ‘‘hateful eyes,’’ ‘‘smiling 
infant,’’ ‘‘wand’ring sheep,’’ ‘‘glad voice,’’ ete. There are no epi- 
thets of this class in Isaiah and but few in Vergil: ‘‘Saturnia reg- 
na,’’ ‘‘pacatus orbis,’’ ‘‘gens aurea,’’ ete. 

Technically Pope announces his purpose to be the embodiment 
of Isaian ideas in the Vergilian pastoral medium.** Characteristic 
of this medium is the use of epithets. Pope, therefore, employs 
abundant epithets as an essential part of his manner. 

s7Trapp, Lectures, pp. 71, 73, 75. 

38Trapp, Lectures, pp. 71 sq. 

#98ee the Advertisement to the Messiah. 

49No essay on the epithet in Pope can be really complete without a study 
of the books of poetical words and phrases which abounded during the Renais- 
sance and persisted until the nineteenth century. Of such books (e.g., in the 
Ilarvard College Library) the more important for the study of Pope would 


be (1) Epitheta of Jean Tixier, Lord of Ravisy (d. 1522?), which was often 
reprinted, also in London, (2) Prosodia of Henricus Smetius, which had gone 
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What strikes one particularly in this eighteenth-century concep- 
tion of the epithet is the emphasis laid upon (1) the relation of the 
epithet to the universal or essential nature of the substantive and 
(2) the function of the epithet as ornamentation or decoration. 
Separated from the neo-classical period by more than a century of 
Romantic ideals and standards, the modern critic believes in the 
poet’s intuition of the essential features of an object (if only in a 
fleeting moment in highly special circumstances) and in his in- 
stinctive sense of the right word to express that essential feature. 
But the conception — an essentially intellectual conception — of 
the epithet as an intellectual ornament has been lost. Instead, the 
value of an epithet is measured by its emotional or / and imagi- 
native intensity. An epithet is now conceived as the product of an 
emotional or imaginative, not intellectual, state, and it must not 
so much satisfy the intellect by its aptness as suggest the proper 
emotion or striking image. That epithet is finest which is most con- 
densed. It does not concentrate as formerly on the essential intel- 
lectual notes of an object, but on life, color, and movement that 
rouse the emotions or / and fill the imagination. Epithets are en- 
tirely lacking in emotional or / and imaginative intensity when they 
are otiose (the neo-classicist would say ‘‘redundant’’). No epithet 
is more otiose than the conventional and stock phrase (‘‘ flowery 
vale,’’ ‘‘tuneful lay,’’ ‘‘purling brook,’’ ete.) which may really 
crystallize the essence of the object described but which now has 
become narrow and lifeless and carries no stimulus to the imagina- 
tion or / and emotions. At present the life of the epithet is fresh- 
ness; to the neo-classicist it seems to have been the crystallization 
of the essence or essential property of an object in an appropriate 
and apt word: ‘‘spiry fir,’’ ‘‘noisome weed,’’ ‘‘bright altars,’ ‘‘un- 
clouded blaze,’’ ete. 


lil 


Redundancy or excess of epithets is the bane of poetry for the 
eighteenth-century critic. Trapp enunciates as a crucial artistic 
principle the axiom that epithets, ‘‘whenever Emphasis and Energy 


through eighteen editions by 1648, (3) Epitome Dictionarii Poctici of J. Va- 
niére, 8. J., approved in 1709-10, and (4) above all, Gradus ad Parnassum of 
Paul Aler, S. J. (1656-1727), the best, most influential, and most complete 
of them all, which, by the way, received the Imprimatur of Rob. Midgley on 
mye 30, 1686, and continued to be reprinted in London at least as late 
as 
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is required, are totally omitted.’’* Newberry, too, maintains that 
“*a luxuriancy of epithets tends to make the style prolix and flaccid, 
and robs it of that strength and force with which every discourse 
should be animated ; for the shorter and closer the style the strong- 
er.’’*?. This seems to have been consistently the theoretical doctrine 
of the eighteenth century. Hugh Blair, whose Lectures were pub- 
lished in 1783, insists upon the simplicity of ‘‘the strong pathetic, 
and the pure sublime’’; ornaments properly belong ‘‘where a mod- 
erate degree of elevation and passion is predominant.’’** ‘‘Too 
great attention to ornaments’’ is derogatory to ‘‘the weight and 
dignity of any composition.’”** 

It is from this fault more than from any other that Pope’s Mes- 
siah suffers. One might almost imagine that Aristotle is passing 
strictures upon Pope when he writes: ‘‘It is not ‘sweat’ but ‘the 
damp sweat’; not ‘to the Isthmian games’ but ‘to the solemn festi- 
val of the Isthmian games,’ .. . not ‘the winner of favour,’ but ‘the 
winner of multitudinous favour’. . . . Hence, by using poetic lan- 
guage, they make their style absurd and frigid owing to the im- 
propriety — and obscure, owing to the wordiness.’’*® Pope fails 
in the Messiah to the extent that he fails in the neo-classical faculty 
which he himself later lauded: ‘‘The great point of judgment is 
to distinguish when to speak simply, and when to speak figura- 
tively.’’*’ Such is the failure of the line often sneered at: ‘‘ And 
boys in flowery bands the tiger lead.’? Even more objectionable 
artistically is the great number of lines containing two nouns, each 
with its own modifying epithet, which results in flaccidity and 
monotony: ‘‘The mossy fountains and the sylvan shades’’; ‘‘And 
in soft silence shed the kindly shower’’; ‘‘See spicy clouds from 
lowly Saron rise’’; ete., ete. Few lines have a noun without at least 
one modifier. In this plethora of epithets the mind fails to grasp 
the significance of the individual epithet. Highly important epi- 
thets like ‘‘unfolding ear’’ and ‘‘sudden verdure’’ are put almost 
on a par with expletive ones like ‘‘sylvan shades’’ and ‘‘gleaming 


41 Lectures, p. 80. 

42Art of Poetry, p. 44. Newberry, it is interesting to note, reprints the 
Messiah as ‘‘an example of the more dignified and sublime sort of pastoral 
(pp. 111-16). 

43Lectures, 1, 351. 

44Lectures, Il, 2 sqq. 

45Rhetoric, pp. 153 sq. 

46Odyssey, Postscript, Vv, 262. 
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steel.’ The whole process results in a certain limpness and ineffec- 
tiveness in which nearly all lines carry the same force with a con- 
sequent loss of emphasis for important passages. 

In a word, the failure of the Messiah arises not from the inept- 
ness, but from the redundancy, of Pope’s epithets. The wonder is 
that the poem, in spite of this defect, has retained enough strength, 
animation, and glow to justify the praise which the critics almost 
to a man, in spite of their censures, pay to it. The Messiah is a very 
successful failure, or, even better, a defective success.*7 


APPENDIX 


Pope used the Authorized Version as the principal basis for the Messiah, 
but a comparison of the following passages indicates that he may have had 
recourse at times to the Douay Version (or even to the Vulgate). If so, he em- 
ployed the edition printed at Rouen in 1635 since the Douay Version is said 
not to have been reprinted for almost a hundred years (see CBEL, 1, 676, and 
B. Ward, ‘‘Douay Bible,’’ Catholic Encyclopedia, v, 140). About 1750 Dr. 
Challoner revised the old Douay Version to such an extent as to constitute it 
practically a new translation. The edition of the Authorized Version printed 
in 1683 is used here as being the edition closest to 1712 available to the au- 
thor of this article. 


The Messiah 


The Second Tome of the 
Holie Bible Faithfully 
Translated into English 
Out of the Authentical 
Latin ... by the English 
Colledge of Doway. Rou- 
en, J. Cousturier, 1635. 


The Holy Bible ... New- 
ly Translated out of the 
Original Tongues ... by 
his Majesties Speciall 
Command. Cambridge, 
John Hayes, Printer to 
the University, 1683. 


9-10 
From Jesse’s root behold 
4 branch arise, Whose 
sacred flow’r with fra- 
grance fills the skies. 


Is. 11, 1 


And a rod shall come 
forth of the roote of 
Tesse, and a flowre shall 
rise out of his roote. 


Is. 11, 1 
And there shall come 
forth a rod out of the 
stem of Jesse, and a 
branch shall grow out of 


his roots (note absence 
of flower). 


47A study necessary to the complete understanding of the Messiah is an 
exploration of the background in poetical paraphrases of the Bible during the 
Renaissance and Neo-Classical Period, not only in England, but also on the 
continent. Metrical versions of the psalms in particular abounded in England 
(see, €.g., CBEL, 1, 677-79; Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, v, 236 sqq.). The 
superiority of Pope is evident from a comparison of the epithets of the Mes- 
siah with those of the pseudo-Miltonic ‘‘Part of the Fourteenth Chapter of 
Isaiah Paraphras’d in Blank Verse’’ in Miscellaneous Poems and Transla- 
tions, by Several Hands (London, 1712), pp. 289-92, and those of the pseudo- 
Cowleyian ‘*The LXIIId Chapter of Isaiah, Paraphrased to the Sixth Verse, 
4 Pindarie Ode,’’ in A Collection of Divine Hymns and Poems upon Several 
Oecasions (3rd ed.; London, 1719), pp. 122-25. 

For echoes of Milton in the Messiah, see, v.g., Wakefield, Observations on 
Pope, pp. 18, 20; R. D. Havens, The Influence of Milton on English Poetry 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1922), pp. 574 sq. 
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13-14 
Ye heav’ns! from high 
the dewy nectar pour. 


Is. 45, 8 
Droppe dew ye heavens 
from above. 


Is. 45, 8 


Drop down, ye heavens, 
from above. 


27 


See spicy clouds from). . 


lowly Saron rise. 


Is. 35, 2 
. the beautie of Car- 
mel, & Saron. 


Is, 35, 2 
... the excellency of Car. 
mel and Sharon, 


56 
The promised Father of 
the future age. 


Is. 9, 6 


Father of the world to 
come. 


Is. 9, G 
the everlasting Father. 


61 


But useless lances into 
scythes shall bend. 


Is, 2, 4 


they shall turne .. . their 
speares into sithes. 


Is. 2, 4 
They shall beat .. . their 
spears into pruning 
hooks. 


67-68 
The swain in barren des- 
erts .. . Sees lilies spring. 


Is. 35, 1 
the wildernes .. . 
flourish as the lilie. 


shal 


is. 35, 1 
the desert shall . . . blos- 
som as the rose. 


72 


The green reed trembles,|.. . 


and the bulrush nods. 


Is. 35, 7 


grennes of reed and bul- 
rush. 


shall spring up the;.. . 


Is. 35, 7 
shall be grass with 
reeds and rushes. 
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THREE DOCTORS AND SMOLLETT’S LADY OF QUALITY 


By Jupp 
Eastern Illinois State College 


After Smollett included ‘‘The Memoirs of a Lady of Quality’’ 
in his Adventures of Peregrine Pickle, Londoners gossiped that 
these ‘‘Memoirs’’ were made up from the escapades of Lady Vane, 
a profligate noblewoman notorious for the number of her lovers. 
As many of the characters in the account could be identified, the 
“Memoirs’’ were generally recognized and accepted as an actual 
account of many of the incidents of her life and most of the per- 
sonages described may still be identified today. A number of the in- 
cidents recounted by Lady Vane may also be identified by contem- 
porary references. 

Although the story of the noble lady and her many lovers was a 
nine day’s wonder in the London of 1751, the chief interest in the 
‘“Memoirs’’ today lies in the problem of authorship. Professor 
R. D. 8S. Putney’ has recently supported the traditional point of 
view that Smollett wrote the ‘‘Memoirs’’ from materials furnished 
by Lady Vane. In contrast to the opinion of Professor Putney was 
the point of view of Professor Howard S. Buck, who was of the 
opinion that Lady Vane wrote the ‘‘Memoirs’’ under the super- 
vision of Dr. Shebbeare and that she then paid Smollett for insert- 
ing them in his novel. Professor Buck stated that he had been un- 
able to find any account of Dr. Shebbeare and Lady Vane that 
would verify their acquaintance, but he was of the opinion that the 
“Memoirs of a Lady of Quality’’ indicate that Dr. Shebbeare was 
Lady Vane’s personal physician,” and he identifies the ‘‘ Dr. S——’’ 
who appears in the ‘‘Memoirs’’ with John Shebbeare, the Bide- 
ford apothecary and surgeon. Because of the personal friendship 
existing between ‘‘ Dr. S——”’ and the Vanes, Professor Buck felt 
that had Dr. Smollett been ‘‘ Dr. S——’’ he would not have stooped 
to belittling Lord Vane by publishing the ‘‘Memoirs of a Lady of 


Rufus D. S. Putney, ‘‘Smollett and Lady Vane’s Memoirs’’ Philological 
Quarterly, xxv, 120ff. (April, 1946). 
age S. Buck, A Study in Smollett (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
p. 43. 
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Quality,’’ but that while such conduct would have been a violation 
of Smollett’s principles, it was entirely consistent with Shebbeare’s, 
He points out that Lord Vane and Dr. Shebbeare had common in- 
terests : 
There is also inherent probability in Shebbeare’s having enjoyed Lord Vane’s 
friendship, however unwarrantably, for Lord Vane’s passion, as his wife com- 
plains, was talking politics and the public weal. Shebbeare is chiefly remem- 
bered for his political pamphleteering. . . . His identification with ‘Dr. S——’ 
seems safe.3 
Because the identification of Dr. Shebbeare with the Dr. S—— 
of the ‘‘Memoirs”’ is offered to lend plausibility to the assertion 
that Shebbeare supervised the composition of the ‘‘Memoirs,’’ it is 
pertinent to re-examine them in the light of contemporary refer. 
ences in order to determine the probability of the identification. If 
Professor Buck is correct, the chronology of the ‘‘Memoirs”’ should 
agree with the chronology of Dr. Shebbeare’s life, for, on the whole, 
the chronology of the escapades described in the ‘‘Memoirs’’ may 
be established by contemporary references to Lady Vane’s move- 
ments between 1735 and 1745. 

Examination of the chronology of the events in the ‘‘ Memoirs” 
does not point to Dr. Shebbeare as the Dr. S of Lady Vane but 
to a Dr. Peter Shaw, a prominent London physician of the time. 

According to the ‘‘‘ Memoirs,’’ Dr. S—— made four appearances 
between the years 1739 and 1743 and then dropped from the ac- 
count. The first appearance took place in the fall of 1739, at Lord 
Berkeley’s country seat at Cranford, a suburb twelve miles from 
London. There he saved Lady Vane’s life and gained, according to 
her testimony in 1751, great reputation. Dr. S ’s second appear- 
ance took place when he was called to treat Henry Berkeley, who 
was almost dead for love of his uncle’s mistress who had left Cran- 
ford for Lord Vane’s sixty thousand pounds, in the fall of 1741. 
The third appearance of the Doctor took place in London, after the 
sick and penniless Lady Vane had returned from France, in the 
spring of 1743. This time Dr. S nursed her back to health in 
the house of an apothecary and attempted to persuade her to return 
to her husband. His fourth appearance took place in the same year, 
when the doctor and his wife were entertained at Lord Vane’s 
country place when he wished them to help to bring about a recon- 
ciliation with his wife. Their efforts, however, like the efforts of the 


sIbid., p. 44. 
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Hawes family, the Duke of Leeds, and the Duke of Neweastle, end- 
ed in failure. Lady Frances would not stay home. 

The chronology of the appearances of Dr. S—— may be estab- 
lished by an examination of the chronology of the ‘‘Memoirs.’’ 
Lady Frances Hamilton, the widow of Lord William, son of the 
fourth Duke of Hamilton, upon the advice of the Hamiltons and 
her father, married William, the second Viscount Vane, nephew 
of the Duke of Newcastle, in May, 1735, some ten months after the 
death of her former husband. At this time, the widow Hamilton 
was twenty-two years of age and Lord Vane was twenty-one. Dur- 
ing that summer she came to an agreement with a Mr. S . 
identified by Horace Walpole as the Hon. Sewallis Shirley.* After 
an affair that lasted some three years she came to an agreement 
with Lord Augustus Berkeley.’ She spent several happy months 
with him in France and, finally, returned to England with him at 
the Christmas season and journeyed to Lord Berkeley’s country seat 
at Cranford, twelve miles from London. 

The exact time of this homecoming can be established by refer- 
ence to a letter from Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, dated Janu- 
ary, 1739, who writes: ‘‘Lady Vane is returned hither in company 
with Lord Berkeley, and went with him in public to Cranford, 
where they remain as happy as love and youth can make them.’” 
Accepting this letter as the means for dating the year spent at 
Cranford, we find that Lady Vane lived happily with Berkeley 
until the spring of 1739.7 Then her ‘‘little Lord,’’ as she calls Lord 
Vane, began to make one of his customary scenes over his wife’s 
infidelity. He brought a lawsuit against Lord Berkeley. Lady Vane 
remarks : 


Soon after this event, I was seized with a violent fit of illness in which I was 
visited by my father and attended by two physicians, one of whom despaired 
of my life, and took his leave accordingly. But Dr. S , who was the other, 
persisted in his attendance, and, in all human appearances, saved my life; a 
arcumstance by which he acquired a great share of reputation.§ 


After her recovery, Lady Vane and Lord Berkeley lived happily 


‘Horace Walpole, The Letters of Horace Walpole, Fourth Earl of Orford, 
(Ed.) Mrs. Paget Toynbee, 18 vols. (Oxford: 1913-1918), 11, 245. 

‘Tobias Smollett, The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle (London: Navarre 
Society, 1925), m1, 125. 

‘Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, The Letters and Works of Lady Wortley 
Montagu, (Ed.) Lord Wharncliffe and W. Moy Thomas (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1893), 11, 36f. 

Smollett, op. cit., p. 140. 

*Ibid., p. 140f. 
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until Lord Vane received a payment on his inheritance. Walpole, 
writing in November, 1741, relates the event: 

You cannot imagine what an entertaining fourth act of the opera we had the 
other night. Lord Vane in the middle of the pit, making love to my lady. 
The Duke of Newcastle has lately given him three score thousand pounds, .. . 
The fool immediately wrote to his wife, to beg she would return to him from 
Lord Berkeley; that he had got so much money, and now they might live com- 


fortably; but she will not live comfortably; she is at Lord Berkeley’s house, 
whither go divers after her.® 


Lady Vane, however, decided to return to Lord Vane and his sixty- 
thousand pounds and thus brought about the second appearance 
of Dr. S—— in the fall of 1741. Lord Berkeley’s cousin, Henry 
Berkeley, the H B of the ‘‘Memoirs,’’ allowed his grief 
over her departure from Cranford to endanger his life. 

The ministrations of Dr S evidently improved cousin Hen- 
ry’s health, for when the young man left for France the following 
spring, Lady Vane left her comfortable home with Lord Vane in 
order to join Henry Berkeley abroad. The all-seeing Horace Wal- 
pole noted this excursion in a letter of June, 1742: ‘‘The troops 
continue going to Flanders, but slowly enough. Lady Vane has 
taken a trip thither after a cousin of Lord Berkeley, who is as sim- 
ple about her as her own husband is, and has written to Mr. Knight 
at Paris to furnish her with what money she wants.’’'? 

So Lady Vane had her fling with Henry Berkeley that summer 
in France. Once again, however, her husband turned up, persuaded 
her to return to England, and then, contrary to his solemn promise, 
when she returned there in September insisted upon living with 
her. Rather than submit she fled again to France. There she fell 
upon hard times and, in 1743, had to return to England. In her 
words : 


.... I was carried to London, and was put to bed at the house we put up at, 
more dead than alive. The people of the inn sent for an apothecary, who ad- 
ministered some cordial that recalled me to life; and, when I recovered the 
use of speech, I told him who I was and desired him to wait upon Dr, S—— 
and inform him of my situation.1! 


It was at this time, in 1743, that Dr. S nursed her back to 
health at her lodgings in the apothecary’s house and at the same 


time attempted to persuade her to return to her husband. During 
the same year, Dr. S and his wife, old family friends of Lord 


9Walpole, op. cit., 1, 128. 
10Walpole, op. cit., 1, 240. 
11Smollett, op. cit., p. 175f. 
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Vane, were persuaded to visit Lord and Lady Vane at their coun- 
try house at Tunbridge in order to reason with Lady Vane. 

It is now time to re-examine our knowledge of Dr. S——, the 
friend and physician of Lady Vane, ‘‘a man of sense’’ for whom 
she had ‘‘the most perfect esteem’’!'™ although she often differed in 
point of opinion. In the first place, she tells us that at the time of the 
composition of the ‘‘Memoirs’’ he was a prominent and successful 
physician. She tells us that his successful treatment of her at Cran- 
ford, in 1739, contributed greatly to this reputation. We can assume 
that a doctor who would treat Lady Vane would be a doctor whose 
clientele was pretty largely limited to the London society of public 
figures and nobility. We know that by 1741 Dr. S was well 
enough established in London medical circles to be entrusted with 
the care of Lord Berkeley’s household; that by 1743 his standing 
as a physician was such that Lady Vane differentiated between 
him and apothecaries at a time when apothecaries were also licensed 
to practice medicine; and that he had sufficient professional stand- 
ing to qualify him to treat his patients in an apothecary’s house. 

Dr. S , in 1743, qualifies as a society doctor who numbers 
among his patients the Berkeley and Vane families. By inference, 
he would also be an acquaintance of the intimates of the Vane fam- 
ily, which had, as its head, the Duke of Newcastle. The intimates 
of the Vane family also included Lady Vane’s family by her former 
marriage, the family of the Duke of Hamilton, whose brothers and 
sisters had encouraged her to make the marriage with Lord Vane 
in order to gain financial independence and in order to pay her 
late husband’s debts. Intimates of Lady Vane, according to the 
‘‘Memoirs,’’ are such men as the Duke of Leeds, the Duke of Kings- 
ton, and the Prince of Wales. We must infer that Dr. S—— pos- 
sessed the ability to conduct himself agreeably in Lady Vane’s 
social group. Inasmuch as the ‘‘Memoirs’”’ are generally thought 
to have been written sometime in 1750,'? Dr. S must, then, have 
been prospering at that time, or Lady Vane would not have preened 
herself upon her discovery of him. 


‘aSmollett, op. cit., p. 180. 

12Buck, op. cit., p. 2. There does exist, however, a reference to an account 
which may be an extremely early version of the ‘‘Memoirs.’’ J. dePesters who 
knew Lady Vane as Mrs. Hamilton, writes to his cousin, the Countess of Den- 
bigh, on the 11th September 1744, the following: ‘‘ je luy demanderay cette 
histoire de Mrs. Hamilton que j’ignore; j’imagine que ¢’est un quiproquo 
d’amour.’’? Historical Manuscript Commission, Report on the Manuscripts of 
the Earl of Denbigh (London: 1901), Lxvill, Part V, 183. 
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Therefore, when we seek to identify the Dr. S of the ‘‘Mem- 
oirs,’’ our problem is to identify a prominent society doctor of the 
London of 1740. He would be a fellow of the College of Physicians, 
a group limited by law to eighty members.’* He was one, who, by 
the year 1743, possessed enough social standing to be accepted as 
a physician by the Berkeleys and Vanes. He possessed a socially pre- 
sentable wife, who was also a friend of the Vanes. In short, we 
should look for a society doctor who possessed the same qualifica- 
tions a society doctor must possess today. That is, impeccable refer- 
ences and a social presence, particularly with women. 

Because Lady Vane consistently used the initials of her acquaint- 
ances described in the ‘‘Memoirs,’’ in all probability Dr. S—— 
represents a medical man possessing a name beginning with ‘‘8.” 
Three physicians of the period should be considered as possible 
candidates for the title. The first of these is Dr. Smollett, author of 
The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle and acquaintance of Lady 
Vane. The second is Dr. John Shebbeare, who has already been 
identified by Professor Buck as Lady Vane’s personal physician, 
and by others as being the author of the ‘‘Memoirs.’’ The third 
physician who should be considered is Dr. Peter Shaw, a noted Lon- 
don physician of the 1740’s. 

Dr. Smollett must be immediately ruled out on the grounds that 
in 1740 he was not a physician but was a surgeon’s second mate on 
‘‘H. M. S. Chichester’’ on his way to the Caribbean with Admiral 
Ogle’s fleet.’* 

To examine the validity of the identification of Dr. Shebbeare 
with Dr. S , made by Professor Buck, it is necessary to deter- 
mine whether or not Shebbeare’s character and credentials, and the 
chronology of his life, coincide with the account of Dr. S—— given 
by Lady Vane. 

After John Shebbeare finished his apprenticeship with the local 
apothecary and surgeon, John Marks, at Bideford, Devon, he prae- 
ticed there until 1738.'° In October, 1739, he turned up at Bristol 
as the proprietor of a chemist’s shop. It is at this time that Dr. 

S first treats Lady Vane at Cranford, eleven miles south of 


13William Maitland et al., The History and Survey of London from it 
Foundation to the Present time (London: 1757), 1, 927. 

14Lewis M. Knapp, ‘‘The Naval Scenes in Roderick Random,’’ PMLA, 
XLIX, 593 (June, 1934). 

15John Watkins, Hssay Towards a History of Bideford in the County of 
Devon (2nd ed.; Bideford, 1883), p. 233. 
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London, and, roughly, one hundred and fifteen miles southeast of 
Bristol. 

In June, 1740, John Shebbeare published his New Analysis of 

Bristol Waters. On its title page he had inscribed, ‘‘ By John Sheb- 
beare, Chemist.’’ Should we still doubt, after reading this, that he 
was interested in being known as a chemist, we have only to turn to 
his introduction, in which he dedicates the work to the physicians 
of the city of Bristol: 
If this essay should have the good Fortune of being liked by you, it will amply 
reward the Care [ took in the Experimental Part; where to be just was my 
strictest Endeavour, as it shall always be in preparing those Medicines which 
may come under your Administration, And for those Reasons, that every Phy- 
siclan may receive the due Honour of a just Prescription and every Patient 
the true Effect of a good Medicine.16 

We must conclude that Shebbeare, in 1740 at least, was a Bristol 
chemist and that he desired to be known as a chemist. To identify 
Dr. S—— with John Shebbeare at this period, we must assume 
that Dr. S was willing to throw aside any reputation he may 
have gained in London in order to establish himself as a chemist 
in the eyes of the physicians of Bristol. In other words, if we as- 
sume Shebbeare to be Dr. S , we have the doubtful spectacle of 
Dr. Shebbeare, established as a physician in London, attaching 
greater importance to being known as ‘‘Mr. John Shebbeare, 
Chemist’’ in Bristol, than to being known as ‘‘Dr. Shebbeare’’ in 
the society circles of London. 

On the third of February, 1751, John Shebbeare was elected 
corresponding member of the French Academy of Sciences.'? His 
name was submitted as John Shebbeare, surgeon. His sponsor was 
Monsieur Sauveur-Francois Morand, chief surgeon of the Hotel des 
Invalides and the Hépital de la Charité. Sauveur-Morand was also 
the perpetual secretary of the Academy of Surgery and a member 
of the faculty of the Medical School. Because of the recognition by 
this august body and because of the caliber of his sponsor one is 
justified in assuming that ‘‘John Shebbeare, surgeon’’ had not 
just stepped off the boat but had spent enough time in France to 
become known as a surgeon. Thus, if we accept Professor Buck’s 
conjecture, we must accept the proposition that John Shebbeare, 
the medical student of Paris, was the same Shebbeare, the London 


‘olin Shebbeare, 4 New Analysis of the Bristol Waters (London: Cox, 
1740), p. viif. 

‘Under Biographique des Membres et Correspondants de Académie des 
‘cences de 1666 a 1939 (Paris: Gauthier-Villars, 1939), p. 419. 
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hack writer, who was allegedly composing Lady Vane’s ‘‘ Memoirs”’ 
during this period. The chief objection to the identification of Dr. 
S—— with John Shebbeare lies in the fact that Shebbeare is not 
known to have used the title ‘‘Doctor’’ until his return from Paris 
in 1754. To impress the London populace with his abilities, he read- 
ied for publication The Practise of Physic. Here, he used the title, 
‘Doctor of Medicine,’’ and immediately the Monthly Review ques- 


tioned Shebbeare’s right to the title,'® a title Dr. S had been 
using in the best court circles for some sixteen years. 
Another objection to John Shebbeare as Dr. S lies in his 


personality. Dr. S is represented as a highly successful wom- 
an’s doctor, affable, suave, and diplomatic enough to soothe the 
ruffled feelings of a high-tempered, spoiled darling of a noble lord. 
He pleased men as well as women. On the other hand, John Sheb- 
beare is known as a rancorous, quarrelsome, vain, and hot-tempered 
journalist, whose impatient temper was such that even his contem- 
poraries, used as they were to strong fare, could not stomach the 
man. 

The chief objections to linking John Shebbeare with the Dr. S—— 
of Smollett’s ‘‘Memoirs of a Lady of Quality’’ seem then, in the or- 
der of their importance, to be the following: first, the improbability 
of an established London physician’s attempting to set up a chemist’s 
shop in Bristol while at the same time maintaining a fashionable 
physician’s practice in London; second, the improbability of John 
Shebbeare’s assuming the title of ‘‘Doctor of Medicine’’ as early 
as 1739; and third, the improbability of John Shebbeare’s having 
been sophisticated and polished enough to make his living as a s0- 
ciety doctor. 

Having eliminated John Shebbeare and Tobias Smollett as can- 
didates for Lady Vane’s Dr. S , the question remains whether 
it is possible to identify Dr. S—— at all. In the face of our pres- 
ent knowledge of the ‘‘Memoirs’’ no absolute identification can be 
made. Yet there exists a man for whom a far stronger case can be 
made than for either Smollett or Shebbeare. This man is the fash- 
ionable London physician, Dr. Peter Shaw. 

Dr. Peter Shaw, after a number of years of practice at Scarbor- 
ough, turned up in London in 1739 and began to practice there. 
He was admitted a licentiate of the College of Physicians on the 
twenty-fifth of June, 1740. His sponsor was Sir Edward Hulse, 


18The Monthly Review, xu, 401 (May, 1755). 
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one of the court physicians. By 1748, Shaw had acquired a greater 
practice than he could handle.’*® In 1752 he was appointed Physi- 
cian Extraordinary to George II, and, later, Physician in Ordinary 
to both George II and George III. He was also personal physician 
to the Duke of Neweastle. At this period, Lady Vane, the Duke of 
Neweastle’s niece, preened herself upon her discovery of Dr. S . 

Dr. Shaw possessed impressive credentials, for his editing of the 
works of Bacon and Boyle qualified him as a learned physician. 
In addition, he found time to publish a large number of profes- 
sional works, which include, among others, The Jwice of the Grape, 
or Wine preferable to Water (1723) and An Inquiry into the Con- 
tents and Virtues of the Scarborough Spa (1734). In later years, 
he apologized for having written so much and so easily. 

In addition to his professional qualifications, Dr. Shaw posses- 
sed a background. He was the son of Robert Shaw, master of the 
Litchfield Grammar School, and was the descendant of an estab- 
lished Berkshire family. His wife, Frances, was a member of the 
Hyde family of Leicestershire. 

In Dr. Peter Shaw, then, we have a man with an outstanding 
professional reputation who, sometime in 1739, at the age of forty- 
five, came to London from a country practice. He succeeded in mak- 
ing himself recognized by the College of London Physicians as being 
worthy of admission to their group by June, 1740, and, under the 
patronage of Sir Edward Hulse, the court physician, gained such 
a reputation in London that by 1748 he was unable to handle all 
his patients. 

From the letters of Horace Walpole, one can judge that Shaw 
was a social figure, a society doctor, and above all, a woman’s doc- 
tor. Walpole associates him with the Vane family group as early 
as 1744. In July, 1744, Walpole describes a dull evening at Lady 
Townshend’s, at which both he and Dr. Shaw were present: 


..+. While all this was passing, and that was the whole evening, Lady Susan 
Keek was haranguing Dr. Shaw on her palsy at the end of the room: we lost 
ill patience, and wrote a card to know how she did.2o 


Lady Susan Keck, it should be pointed out, was formerly Lady 
Susan Hamilton, sister-in-law of Lady Frances Vane. That she was 
a close friend of Lady Vane’s can be assumed from a comment of 


_9William Munk, The Roll of the Royal College of Physicians of London; 
1518-1823 (2nd ed.; London: 1878), u, 191. 
“Walpole, op. cit., Supplement IT], p. 359. 
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Lady Montagu’s as late as 1752. Lady Mary wrote that Lady Vane’s 
‘*first wedding was attended with circumstances that made me think 
a visit not at all necessary, though I disobliged Lady Susan by 
neglecting it.’”*? 

Fourteen years later the Doctor still watched over his noble 
ladies. Walpole, still chronicling small happenings, wrote the fol- 
lowing account in 1758: 


Poor Doctor Shawe, being sent for in great haste to Claremont (it seems the 
Duchess had caught a violent cold by a hair of her own wiisker up her nose and 
making her sneeze)— the poor Doctor, I say, having eaten a few mushrooms 
before he set out, was taken so ill that he was forced to stop at Kingston;, 
... This catastrophe so alarmed the Duke of Newcastle that he immediately 
ordered all the mushroom beds to be destroyed. . . .22 

One other of Walpole’s letters is pertinent. In 1761, when writ- 
ing a letter to Henry Seymour Conway, he told him ‘‘there are 
more jealousies about your voyage than the Duke of Neweastle 
would feel if Dr. Shaw had prescribed a little ipecacuanha to my 
Lord Bute.’’** Thus, Walpole’s letters associate Dr. Shaw with at 
least two members of the Vane family group, Lady Susan Keck and 
the Duke of Newcastle. In addition, he emphasizes qualities of Dr. 
Shaw that were similar to those of Lady Vane’s Dr. S 

In conclusion then, we know these things to be true of Dr. Peter 
Shaw which are also true of Dr. S : he was an accepted Doctor 
of Medicine, a learned physician, and a society doctor whose spe- 
cialty was the treatment of noble women; he came into prominence 
after 1739; he can be identified with Lady Vane’s family group as 
early as 1744. Thus, there is a stronger reason for Dr. Peter Shaw’s 
being recognized in the unknown Dr. 8 than there is for either 
Tobias Smollett or John Shebbeare. 


21Montagu, op. cit., 217. 
22Walpole, op. cit., Iv, 200. 
23Tbid., v, 49. 


JOHN RASTELL’S GEOGRAPHICAL KNOWLEDGE 
OF AMERICA 


By JOHNSTONE 
University of Alabama 


John Rastell’s interlude The Nature of the Four Elements (ea. 
1518) is well-known because it contains for the first time in Eng- 
lish print the word America and a description of this novus mundus 
which had been recently discovered in the Atlantic. Although sev- 
eral recent publications have indicated especial interest in Rastell’s 
source materials,’ there has appeared only one appraisal of the 
extent of Rastell’s knowledge of the New World: that is, Professor 
George B. Parks’ contention that Rastell’s knowledge of contem- 
porary geography was woefully inadequate and haphazard, and 
that Rastell ‘‘may never have read any geographical works at all.’”* 
{ propose to examine this allegation that Rastell was ignorant of 
geography —in particular, to discuss Rastell’s knowledge of the 
New World in the light of the printed geographical material availa- 
ble prior to 1518. 

The published sources from which one might learn of the New 
World before 1518 were comparatively numerous. Perhaps the most 
voluminous and detailed account was that by Peter Martyr, whose 
Decades of the Ocean was circulated somewhat widely in manu- 


script before it was printed in 1511 and in 1516.° There existed 


also a group of publications which, for the lack of a better name, 
we may call the Columbus Letters ;* and in addition, accounts of 
the New World were included in Angelo Trivigiano’s Libretto 


‘See M. E. Borish, ‘‘Source and Intention of The Four Elements,’’ SP, 
XXxv (1938), 149-163; Elizabeth M. Nugent, ‘‘Sources of Jolin Rastell’s The 
Nature of the Four Elements,’?’ PMLA, ivi (1942), 74-88; and Johnstone 
Parr, ‘‘More Sources of Rastell’s Interlude of the Four Elements,’?? PMLA, 
LX (1945), 48-58. 

—"" Geography of the Interlude of the Your Elements,’’ PQ, xvit (1938), 


’Reprinted (Richard Eden’s trans.) in Edward Arber’s The First Three 
Books on America (Birmingham, England, 1885). 

‘Columbus’ letters to Raphael Sanchez and Luis Santangel (1493), the Syl- 
lacio-Coma Letters (ca. 1497), and Columbus’ ‘‘Lettera Rarissima’’ (1505). 
All these are reprinted and translated in John Boyd Thacher’s Christopher 
Columbus (New York and London, 1903), 3 vols. 
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(1504), in Marcus Sabellicus’ Enneades (1504), and in the Paesi 
Nouamente Retrowati (1507, 1508).° Still another group of pub- 
lications were the cosmographies of the professional geographers 
and map- and globe-makers who were busily engaged in remoulding 
the geographical concepts of Claudius Ptolemy to coincide with the 
new discoveries of the past few decades. These included the 1507 
edition of Martin Waldseemiiller’s Cosmographiae Introductio (to 
which was appended the Quattuor navigationes of Americus Ves- 
pucius),® Marcus Benventanus’ Geographiae Claudii Ptolemaei 
(1508), the anonymous Globus Mundi (1509), Bernard Sylvanus’ 
Claudu Ptholemaei Liber Geographiae (1511), Johann Stobnicza’s 
Introductio in Claudii Ptolomai Cosmographiam (1512), the Strass- 
burg edition of Ptolemy’s Geographiam (1513), and Johann Schén- 
er’s Luculentissima quaedam terra totius descriptio (1515).7 There 
were maps of the world in or attached to each of these cosmog- 
raphies; and in addition there existed the Contarini map of 1506 
and Gregor Reisch’s map in the 1515 edition of the Margarita Phil- 
osophica.” Moreover, there were a number of globes and globe gores: 
those now known as the Lenox Globe (1503-1507), the Jagellonicus 
Globe (1510), the Hauslab Globe (1513?), the Green Globe (1515), 
the Schoner Globes (1515, 1520), the Acton Globe (151572), the 
Liechtenstein globe gores (1507-1509), the Nordenskiold globe gores 
(ca. 1518), the Boulengier globe gores (ca. 1518), and the globe 
gores attributed to Leonardo da Vinei (1514-1519).° These accounts, 
cosmographies, globes, and globe gores which I have mentioned al- 
most exhaust the geographical source materials (now extant) which 


‘Pertinent portions of these works (all published in Venice) appear in 
Thacher, op. cit., vol. I. 

‘See The Cosmographiac Introductio of Martin Waldseemiller in Facsimile 
(with two maps), ed. Joseph Fischer and Franz von Wieser, U. S. Catholic 
Historical Society Monograph IV (New York, 1907). An enlargement of Wald- 
seemiller’s world map has been edited by Fischer, The Oldest Map Bearing 
the Name America (Innsbruck, 1903). 

71 have used the copies of these texts in the Harvard and the William L. 
Clements (University of Michigan) libraries. ' 

sA. E. Nordenskiold’s standard Facsimile-Atlas (Stockholm, 1889) 
reproductions of almost all the maps of the time, although several pertinent 
maps (for example, Contarini’s of 1506 and Waldseemuller’s of 1507) have 
lwen diseovered since Nordenskiold’s edition. Many reproductions may be 
found also in Justin Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America (New 
York, 1886), vol. 11; in Winsor’s Christopher Columbus (New York, 1891), pp- 
520ff.; and in E, D. Fite and Archibald Freeman’s A Book of Old Maps 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1926). 

%Almost all of these are reproduced and discussed in E, L. Stevenson’s Ter- 
restrial and Celestial Globes, Publications of the Hispanic Society of America 
(New Haven, 1921), ch. vi. 
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were available during the first two decades of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.'° Assuming,. therefore, that they fairly represent contempo- 
rary geographical information prior to the date of Rastell’s play, 
we may compare Rastell’s America with the New World promul- 
gated by them. 

In Rastell’s play the character Experience delivers virtually a 
lecture on geography, in which she attributes the discovery of the 
New World to Americus Vespucius rather than to Columbus and 
puts the date of its discovery at least five years too late. She says: 

within this xx. yere 

Westwarde be founde new landes, 

That we never harde tell of before this 

By wrytynge nor other meanys, 

Yet many nowe have ben there; ... 

But this newe landes founde lately 

Ben callyd America, bycause only 

Americus dyd furst them fynde.1! 
Now Professor A. W. Reed has unearthed official documents which 
show unmistakably that Rastell played an important part in or- 
ganizing and accompanying an enterprise to the New World in 
1516-1517 — an enterprise which failed, incidentally, because the 
officers and the crew mutinied at Waterford and left Rastell high 
and dry in Ireland; and he has also pointed to a passage in The 
Four Elements which unmistakably alludes to this ill-starred un- 
dertaking.'* In short, Professor Reed has proved conclusively that 
Rastell’s interlude was written at least in or after 1517. Thus Ras- 
tell’s phrase ‘‘within this xx. yere’’ makes him appear to have 
erroneously dated the discovery of America as no earlier than 1497. 
His error in the date of discovery as well as in the identity of the 
discoverer, however, are substantiated by some highly authoritative 
cosmographical publications of the early sixteenth century. 

In Vespucius’ Quattuor Navigationes, this Florentine navigator 
three times recorded the date of his first voyage as 1497. A manu- 
seript of the Quattuor Navigationes somehow fell into the hands 
of the German cosmographer Martin Waldseemiiller and was first 
published (in full) in 1507 as an appendage to Waldseemiiller’s 


Cf, Henry Harrisse, Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima, A Description 
of Works Relating to America, 1492-1531 (New York, 1886). 

The Four Elements, pp. 28, 31-32. All citations from Rastell’s interlude 
are from the text published by J. O. Halliwell in Publications of the Percy 
Society (1848). 

Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, xv (London, 1920), 65-68; 
sgh Mirror, 1x (1923), 137-147; Early Tudor Drama (London, 1926), 
pp. 11-12. 
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Cosmographiae Introductio. In the latter, Waldseemiller wrote 
boldly : 

And the fourth part of the earth, which, because Amerigo discovered it, we may 
call Amerige, the land of Amerigo, so to speak, or America. . . . I do not see 
why we should rightly refuse to name it Amerige, the land of Americus, as 
it were, or America, after its discoverer, Americus, a man of sagacious mind." 
Accordingly, on Waldseemiiller’s huge and widely-disseminated 
World Map which accompanied his Cosmographiae Introductio the 
southern and considerably larger portion of the New World is 
labeled ‘‘America’’ (for the first time on any map) ; and a caption 
blocked off in the Atlantic near the South American coast reads 
‘*These islands were discovered by Columbus of Genoa at the com- 
mand of the Ruler of Castile’’ — clearly indicating that Waldsee- 
miller believed Columbus to have discovered merely certain ‘‘is- 
lands’”’ in the vicinity of Vespucius’ mainland. 

Other cosmographers immediately accepted this fallacy as fact 
and promulgated it as such far and wide. Prior to 1518 the name 
America appeared on the Schéner, Green, and Hauslab globes; on 
the Liechtenstein, Boulengier, Nordenskiold, and da Vinci globe 
gores; and was the name given to the fourth part of the world in 
the texts of the anonymous Globus Mundi in 1509, Stobnicza’s In- 
troductio in Ptholomai Cosmographiam in 1512, and Schoner’s 
Juculentissima quaedam terrae totius descriptio in 1515.'* Schon- 
er’s reference is typical : ‘‘ AMERICA, or the New World of Amer- 
igo and the fourth part of the globe, named for its discoverer, 
Amerigo Vespucci, a man of sagacious mind, who discovered it in 
1497.’”!® Hence Rastell’s errors in both the discoverer and the date 
of the discovery may be laid at the doors of respectable contempo- 
rary geographers.’® 

13Fischer and Wieser edition, op. cit., pp. xxv, xxx; 63, 70. 

14Stevenson, op. cit., pp. 70-86; Globus Mundi, sig. Biii; Stobnicza’s Intro- 
ductio, verso of title-page and folio vii verso; Schoner’s Luculentissima . . - 
deseriptio, folios ii verso, iiii recto, v verso, vii recto and verso, and folio 60. 

15Luculentissima .. . descriptio, folio 60. 

6The several published accounts of Columbus’ discoveries in 1492 and there- 
after were of no avail among cosmographers — with one exception — until 
1533, when due credit as the first discoverer was given to Columbus in Schon: 
er’s Opusculum yeographicam, The exception was Waldseemiiller himself, to 
whom has been attributed the ‘‘Admiral’s Map’’ (‘‘Tabula Terra Nova’’) m 
the Strassburg edition of Ptolemy, on which the southern portion of the New 
World is labeled ‘‘This land with the adjacent islands was discovered by ©o- 
lumbus of Genoa by order of the Ruler of Castile.’’ 

The fact that Rastell nowhere mentions or even alludes to Columbus is 


heen taken as almost conclusive evidence that the dramatist was not familiar 
with Peter Martyr’s Decades or any of the other accounts which extol Co- 
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On the size and shape of the New World, Rastell’s lecturer Ex- 
perience says : 


And that contrey is so large of rome, 

Muche lenger than all Cristendome, 

Without fable or gyle; 

For dyvers maryners had it tried, 

And sayled streyght by the coste syde 

Above v. thousand myle!17 
We know also that Rastell’s conception of this large, newly dis- 
covered land included Newfoundland and Labrador, discovered in 
1499 by the Cabots under the auspices of King Henry VIT; for, al- 
though Rastell does not specifically mention Cabot, the play con- 
tains an unmistakable reference to Cabot’s ‘‘New Found Land’’ 
when Experience refers to a part of the New World 

Whiche the noble kynge of late memory, 

The most wyse prynce the vij Herry 

Caused furst for to be founde.'% 
As for the size, shape, and position of the New World depicted in 
the contemporary cosmographies and globes, there are roughly two 
somewhat different conceptions. One is that of Martin Waldsee- 
miller. This cosmographer’s New World is composed of two tre- 
mendously large islands (they are, however, of continental dimen- 
sions): one, lying directly west of Africa, extended lengthwise 
north and south from about 55 degrees South latitude to about 10 
degrees above the Equator; and the other (somewhat smaller but 
till of continental dimensions), lying directly west of Europe, ex- 
tended from about 12 degrees above the Equator to about 52 de- 
grees North latitude. The larger, sub-equatorial portion of the New 
World is labeled ‘‘ America’’; the southern part of the continent- 
island in the northern hemisphere is labeled ‘‘Parias’’ and the 
northern part is labeled ‘‘Terra Ulterius Incognita.’’!® (The Antil- 
ls are depicted principally by two small islands labeled ‘‘Tsabella’’ 
and ““Spagnola.’’) This conception of the size, shape, and position 


uumbus (ef. notes 4 and 5 above); it even intimates that he was not a very 
“areful observer of Waldseemiiller’s World Map, where Columbus’ discoveries 
w¢ referred to as well as those of Vespucius. But, on the other hand, Columbus 
‘hot mentioned in Waldseemiiller’s Cosmographiae Introductio, the Globus 
Tundi, the cosmographies of Beneventanus, Sylvanus, Stobnieza, or Schoner. 
"The Four Elements, p. 28. 
“Ibid. p. 29. 
“A small inset map at the top of Waldseemiiller’s huge map represents 
‘ese north and south portions of the New World as connected Jy an isthmus, 
‘nd depicts about 500 miles to the west of Parias another island of consider- 
‘lle magnitude called ‘*Zipangu insula.’’ 
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of the New World is essentially that found also (with certain minor 
discrepancies) on the maps of Stobnicza, Schéner, the 1513 (Strass- 
burg) edition of Ptolemy, the 1515 edition of Gregor Reisch’s Mar- 
garita Philosophica, the Hauslab Globe, the Green Globe, the Liecht- 
enstein gores, the Boulengier gores, and the Nordenskiold gores.”’ 
This conception, I believe we may conclude, was also Rastell’s; 
although Rastell’s account of the size and shape of the New World 
is, indeed, hardly a precisely accurate one. By ‘‘lenger than all 
Cristendome’’ he could have meant simply ‘‘very large indeed,” 
and by five thousand miles ‘‘streyght by the coste syde’’ he could 
have meant something other than the actual latitudinal distance. 
‘But it is a fact that the latitudinal dimension of the barbaric New 
World on the majority of maps and globes after 1507 did exceed 
the latitudinal or the longitudinal dimension of the so-called Chris- 
tian World. Moreover, on the maps of Waldseemiiller, Stobnicza, 
Reisch, the 1513 Ptolemy, on the Schéner, Green, and Hauslab 
globes, and on the Liechtenstein, Boulengier, and Nordenskiold 
globe gores, the entire coastline of the New World extended from 
about 52 degrees North latitude to about 55 degrees South lati- 
tude, or a total of 107 degrees, which, if reduced to miles, is ap- 
proximately 6400 — sufficient to explain Rastell’s ‘‘above v. thou- 
sand myle!’’*? 

Rastell seems well aware that there existed an ocean between the 
New World and Cathay, the land of the Great Khan. Ie is not sure 
that it is an uninterrupted body of water, but he is certain that the 


2oThe other conception is that appearing on the maps of Contarini and 
Johann Ruysch, on the Lenox and the Jagellonicus globes, and on the globe 
gores attributed to Leonardo da Vinci. On these the northern portion of the 
New World is composed of much smaller islands; and consequently the south- 
ern portion — labeled ‘‘Terra Sanctae Crucis’’ rather than ‘‘ America’? on all 
but da Vinci’s gores — looms so large that almost all the New World appears 
to be in the southern hemisphere. ; 

21Miss Nugent (op. cit., p. 85) has suggested that Rastell had in mind 
Vespucius’ Quattuor navigationes, wherein Vespucius records that on his first 
voyage he reached 38 degrees North latitude and that on his third voyage he 
reached 52 degrees South latitude (or a total of 90 degrees which equals 54 
miles). Professor Parks (op. cit., pp. 260-261) has suggested that Rastell 
could have had in mind Cabot’s voyages of approximately 3600 miles along 
the North American coastline plus a hazy notion of Vespucius’ extensive voy 
aging along the South American coastline, and that Rastell’s figure ( “+ Above 
v. thousand myle!’’) is probably ‘‘a chance shot.’? It should he noted that 
the immense distance along the coast had been referred to as early as 15%, 
when Angelo Trivigiano recorded the following in his Libretto: ‘‘. . - the 
Spaniards firmly believe [Parias] to be the mainland; . . . because they have 
sailed along this coast to the west more than 4000 miles, and never have found 
the end, neither any sign of the end.’’ (Cited from Thacher, op. cit., I, 508.) 
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New World is little more than a thousand miles from Cathay, and 
furthermore that one may sail from the newly discovered lands 
directly eastward and arrive in England. For Experience says, 
after her comments on India: 

But estwarde on the see syde 

A prynce there is that rulyth wyde, 

Callyd the Cane of Catowe. 

And this is called the great eest see, 

Which goth all alonge this wey 

Towardes the newe landis agayne; 

But whether that see go thyther dyrectly, 

Or if any wilderness bytwene them do ly, 

No man knoweth for certeyne: 

But these newe landes, by all cosmografye, 

From the Cane of Catous lande can not lye 

Lytell paste a thousande myle: 

But from those new landes men may sayle playne 

Estwarde, and cum to Englande againe, 

Where we began ere whyle.22 
Here Rastell is again in complete agreement with several of the 
cosmographers. On Waldseemiiller’s World Map, on the Schéner 
Globe, and on the Leichtenstein and Boulengier globe gores, East- 
em Asia is called Cathay (spelled variously) and an ocean between 
Cathay and the New World is labeled ‘‘Orientalis Oceanus’’ (Ras- 
tell’s ‘‘great eest see’’). These geographers also depict in the 
“Orientalis Oceanus’? and within 500 miles of the New World an 
‘xceptionally large island called ‘‘Zipangu’’; and the distance be- 
tween Cathay and the western coast of Zipangu is approximately 
2) degrees in longitude — which, if reduced to miles, is approxi- 
mately 1200, or (as Rastell says) ‘‘Lytell paste a thousande 
myle.’’** Moreover, all these cosmographers place the northern por- 
tion of the New World discovered by Cabot and others approxi- 
mately on the same latitude with England, adequately explaining 
Rastell’s remark that one may sail ‘‘playne Estwarde’’ from the 
New World and arrive in England. 


Rastell’s deseription of the natives, customs, and resources of the 
New World is somewhat lengthy and detailed. Experience says: 


[The natives] lyve all bestly ; 
For they nother knowe God nor the devell, 
Nor never harde tell of hevyn or hell, 
Wrytynge, nor other scripture; 


“The Four Elements, p. 32. 

If Rastell did not conceive of Zipangu as part of the novus mundus, his 
‘stance is, of course, wrong; for the western coast of the New World was 
oe depicted as approximately 35 degrees — or about 2100 miles — from 
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But yet in stece of God Almyght, 

They honour the sone for his great lyggt, 
And that doth them great pleasure: 
Buyldynge nor house they have non at all, 
But wodes, cotes and cavys small, 

No merveyle though it be so, 

For they use no maner yron 

Nother in tole nor other wepon, 

That shulde helpe them therto: 

Copper they have, which is founde 

In dyvers places above the grounde, 

Yet they dyg not therefore; 

For, as I sayd, they have non yryn, 
Wherby they shuld in the yerth myne, 

To serche for any wore: 

Great haboundance of woodes ther be, 
Most parte vyr, and pyne aple tre,... 
Fyshe they have so great plente, 

That in havens take and slayne they be 
With stavys, withouten fayle. 

Now Frenchmen and other have founde the trade, 
That yerely of fyshe there they lade 
Above an ¢. sayle; 

But in the Southe parte of that contrey, 
The people there go nakyd alway, 

The lande is of so great hete! 

And in the North parte all the clothes 
That they were is but bestes skynnes, 
They have no nother fete ;24 


This description of the New World has been ealled ‘‘indefinite,’”’ 
‘*haphazard,’’ incorrect, and probably based on hearsay.*’ Now | 
have shown elsewhere*’ that no single source account now extant 
contains all the items in Rastell’s description, but that they may 
all be found separately in innumerable accounts. The ‘‘pyne aple”’ 
trees, for instance, are mentioned only in Peter Martyr’s Decades 
(though almost all accounts mention ‘‘pine trees’’ and ‘“‘pine 
groves’’) ; the French fishermen and the abundance of copper are 
mentioned only in Cabot’s account (cited in the Decades) ; the lack 
of iron for tools and weapons are commonplaces found in almost 
all accounts, and so are the natives’ beastly manners, nakedness. 
and idolatry. But Rastell’s account is largely in agreement with 
that in Johann Schéner’s Luculentissima descriptio, the most com- 
plete discussion of the New World given by the professional ¢vs- 
mographers prior to 1518: 


In AMERICA are wild and savage men of handsome stature. They livé 


“4Four Elements, pp. 30-31. 

25Borish, op. cit., p. 157. 

26Parks, op. cit., p. 261, ; 

27¢*More Sources of Rastell’s Interlude of the Four Elements,’? PMLA, 
(1945), 48-58. 
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on fish, which they catch in the sea. They have no villages of houses, or cots 
except the large leaves of trees, under which they protect themselves from the 
heat of the sun but not from the rain. ... They worship the firmament and 
the stars... . This island is of remarkable magnitude, but it is not wholly 
known. In it the people of both masculine and feminine sex go about not 
otherwise than as their mothers bore them... . 

The ISLAND OF PARIAS is a large special portion of land in the fourth 
part of the world; the people go about naked just as those of the afore-men- 
tioned island. They lack iron and other metals. . . . They have no king, but 
live in their liberty; ... they observe no law, nor have in their marriages 
any legitimate compact of the bed; their life is therefore entirely voluptuous. 
... They make no sacrifices, nor have they a place or a house in which to 
make speeches. ... There is a great plenty of trees and forests... . 

On the ISLAND OF SPAGNOLA ... they also go about naked, have no 
iron, and worship the sky, sun, and moon.28 


Much of Rastell’s description is also substantiated in the account 
of Cabot’s discoveries recorded in Peter Martyr’s Decades: 


Sebastian Cabot . .. in the Seas thereabouts [Baccalaos, or Newfoundland] 
found great multitudes of certaine bigge fishes much like unto Tunnies. .. . 
He found also the people of those regions covered with beastes skinnes,. .. . 
He declareth further, that in many places of these Regions he saw great plentie 
of Copper among the inhabitants.29 


The newe lande of Baccalaos, is a coulde region, whose inhabytauntes are 
Idolatours and praye to the soonne and moone and dyvers Idoles. They are... 
very rustical. For they eate flesshe and fysshe and all other thynges rawe. .. . 
The apparell of both the men and women, is made of beares skynnes,. .. . 
Sum of them go naked in soomer, and weare apparell only in winter. The 
Brytons and Frenche men are accustomed to take fysshe in the coaste of these 
landes where is founde great plentie of Tunnyes. . . . Northwarde.. . is the 
land of Labrador, all full of mountaynes and great wooddes. ... The inhabi- 
tauntes are Idolatoures and warlike people, appareled as are they of Baccal- 
laos. In all this newe lande, is neither citie or castell: but they lyve in com- 
panies lyke heardes of beastes.30 


From these and all the other contemporary accounts of the New 
World which I have examined, at least one thing is fairly obvious: 
Rastell’s description of the American natives, customs, and re- 


sources is, according to contemporary geographers, amazingly ac- 
curate.** 


28Folios 60-61. 

*The Decades; cited in Hakluyt’s Voyages, ed. Ernest Rhys (New York, 
1907, 1927), v, 89. 

The Decades (Section V, ‘‘Out of the Writings and Maps of Francisco 
Lopez de Gomara and Sebastian Cabot’’); cited from Arber, op. cit., p. 345. 
Cf. also: ‘“They [in Baccalaos] . .. go covered with the skinnes of dyvers 
beasts both wylde and tame... . They have sylver and copper,.... They are 
ldelaters and honoure the soone and moone,....’? (Section II, from Gonzalo 
Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdes); Arber, p. 242. 

‘We have seen (note 16 above) that there is a certain amount of evidence 
‘o indicate that Rastell was not familiar with Peter Martyr’s Decades, only 
in Which he could have read of Cabot’s explorations. But a passage in one of 
Sir Richard Eden’s Prefaces refers to Rastell’s protracted voyage to the New 

orld as being organized under Sebastian Cabot and Sir Thomas Spert. There 
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Experience has delivered her lecture on geography with the aid 
of a ‘‘fygure’’ which a brief stage-direction as well as the context 
tells us was brought on stage for demonstrative purposes. And at 
the end of her lecture, she says: 


Lo! all this parte of the yerth, which I 
Have here discryvyd openly, 

The north parte we do it call; 

But the South parte on the other syde 
Ys as large as this full, and as wyde, 
Which we knowe nothynge at all, 

Nor whether the most parte be lande or see, 
Nor whether the people that there be 

Be bestyall or connynge; 

Nor whether they knowe God or no, 

Nor howe they believe, nor whut they do, 
Of this we knowe nothinge.*? 


Now Professor Parks takes this to mean that the ‘‘fygure’’ in the 
interlude contains no southern hemisphere (that is, he takes Ras- 
tell’s ‘‘South parte on the other syde’’ to mean ‘‘on the south side 
of the Equator’’) ; and, after searching in vain among contempo- 
rary maps for one containing America but no southern hemisphere, 
Parks concludes that Rastell was ignorant of Vespucius’ America, 
contemporary maps, and geography in general.** Perhaps Profes- 
sor Parks’ interpretation of these lines as a reference to a vacant 
southern hemisphere is correct. But it is not necessarily so. For 
Rastell has remarked, just a few lines before, that 
This sayde north parte is called Europe, 
And this southe part callyd Affrica, 

and at least half of Africa on any map of either the fifteenth or 
early sixteenth century lies in the southern hemisphere. One recalls 
that Rastell has designated a north and south part of America, 
where respectively the natives wear beasts’ skins and go naked. 
Furthermore, the distance from the northernmost parts which Cabot 
arises therefore the reasonable and quite significant possibility that Rastell had 
personal connections with Sebastian Cabot, from whom he could have Jearned 
orally a considerable amount of information regarding the novus mundus. 
(Eden’s Preface is cited in J. A. Williamson, The Voyages of the Cabots, 
London, 1929, p. 85). 

%2The Four Elements, pp, 32-33. 

33Professor Parks’ judgment that Rastell was ignorant of geography Js 
based on more than just this passage. He criticizes Rastell for placing Prester 
John in India, for making India the third part of the world; but I think I 
have adequately shown in a previous paper on Rastell (PMLA, March, 1945) 
that these erroneous geographical concepts were commonplaces in the early 


sixteenth century. See Parks, op. cit., p. 522; and also his rejoinder in PMLA, 
LVIIL (1943), 572-574, 
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explored to the Equator is only 52 degrees, which reduced to miles 
is only about 3100 — not nearly enough to account for Rastell’s 
statement that ‘‘dyvers maryners’’ had sailed along the coast of 
the new lands ‘‘ Above v. thousand myle.’’ And the fact that Ras- 
tell’s knowledge of other matters pertaining to the geography of 
the New World is unusually accurate makes it unreasonable to sup- 
pose him guilty of so gross a geographical error as the complete 
elimination of a southern hemisphere. 

An alternative interpretation of Rastell’s enigmatical lines about 
the ‘‘South parte on the other syde”’ is that Experience points to 
Europe on the ‘‘fygure’’ and then refers to the ‘‘South parte on 
the other syde’’ of the world — that is to say, she refers to that por- 
tion of the globe in the southern hemisphere directly on the other 
side of the world from Europe, or in the midst of the South Pacific 
Ocean at about 180 degrees longitude. Contemporary cosmogra- 
phers in Rastell’s day were quite as ignorant of that part of the 
globe as Rastell says they are. 

Such an interpretation necessitates the assumption that the 
‘fygure’’ in Rastell’s interlude was not a map at all, but a globe. 
Now Rastell’s expression elsewhere in the play that the world is 
‘‘a rounde fygure sperycall’’** indicates clearly that his ‘‘fygure’’ 
in the stage-direction does not necessarily refer to a map. This 
stage-direction (specifically, that three characters enter ‘‘portans 
figuram’’)*° could easily mean that a large globe was set upon the 
stage for the lecturer’s demonstrative purposes. Then, as Experi- 
ence turned this globe on its axis* and pointed to the void in the 
South Pacifie — virtually the antipodes — her remarks concerning 
the ‘South parte on the other syde’’ would be plain enough to his 
audience. To the learned and enterprising members of the audience 
it would have suggested the exploration of new horizons even fur- 
ther west than the mariners of Columbus, Cabot, Vespucius, and 
Balboa had dared risk their salty skins. 

In the light of the material promulgated by the respectable and 
reputable cosmographers, I find that Rastell’s geography is as ac- 


_4The Four Elements, p. 11. In Reisch’s Margarita Philosophica (1504 ed.), 
sig. A6v, the earth is also spoken of as a ‘‘ figura sphericum.’’ 
_ *This direction, omitted from both Halliwell’s and Dodsley’s reprints, is 
included in the text in Tudor Facsimile Texts (London, 1908). 

From an observation of the reproductions of fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
‘entury globes in Stevenson, op. cit., it is apparent that these early globes 
‘ould be ** turned. 
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curate as one could expect from an intelligent and well-read man 
of affairs in the first two decades of the sixteenth century. His con- 
ception of the New World is essentially that of a host of cosmogra- 
phers, including Waldseemiiller, Schéner, Stobnicza, and whoever 
designed the so-called Liechtenstein, Boulengier, Hauslab, and 
Nordenskiold globe gores. His description of the natives, their cus- 
toms and resources, is as good an account as one finds in Schoner, 
who, as perhaps the foremost professional cosmographer of his time, 
should have had access to all the pertinent geographical materials. 
Rastell had apparently conversed about the New World with either 
Cabot or some of Cabot’s ‘‘maryners.’’ He was, I think, by no means 
ignorant of contemporary geography; and I have an idea that he 
was as well-informed about cosmographical matters as was his 
learned brother-in-law, the author of Utopia.** 


s7Grateful acknowledgment is made to the University of Alabama RKeseare!: 
Committee for the purchase of microfilms of several of the rare books cited ip 
this paper. 
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THE BURLA IN CALDERON’S EL ASTROLOGO FINGIDO 


By Max OPPENHEIMER, JR. 
San Diego State College 


The purpose of this study is to analyze in detail the various ele- 
ments which compose the comedia El astrélogo fingido by Don Pe- 
dro Calder6n de la Barea,' in an effort to prove that they all are 
the result of one pattern of thought. We will study the plot, its 
structure, development, motivation, endeavoring to determine why 
such a type of plot was, perhaps unconsciously, chosen by the au- 
thor. Then we will analyze the dialogue of the play, unravel the 
ideas, thoughts, images, impulses, and concepts which the author 
has woven into its lines. 

The mental processes of the characters in the comedia, their feel- 
ings, their actions, their decisions, their whole life, have been cre- 
ated by the author, who in turn conceived them to please the audi- 
ence or the reader. Therefore, the characters, in their thoughts and 
actions, have a great deal in common with the author and the pub- 
lic, and somehow they should reflect many elements, if not all, of 
the thought pattern of both, as well as the philosophy and mental 
habits characterizing the society and the age to which they owe 
their existence. No matter how mechanical a plot may be, the au- 
thor somehow devises it because it satisfies certain unconscious 
yearnings of his and the public’s mind. On the other hand, char- 
acterization, dialogue, the whole background which carries the plot, 
just as the cloth of a tapestry is the background for its main de- 
signs, should under close scrutiny reveal the mental idiosyncracies 
which it reflects, represents, and satisfies. 

In order to ‘‘disseet’’ the comedia and study its ‘‘anatomy,’’ we 
will first examine the plot and then the dialogue 


I. THE PLOT 


At first appearance very complicated, the plot of this comedia 
de capa y espada, when analyzed, is quite simple. It begins with 


‘Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch, Comedias de Don Pedro Calderén de la Barca, 
1 (B. A. E., Vol. 7, Madrid: M. Rivadeneyra, 1872), 573-593. 

*“Calderén brings out better [than Lope, Tirso, and Alarcén] the types 
and spirit of his time. An essentially synthetic genius, he paints an epoch, not 
individuals. . .’? S. G. Morley, translator, A History of Spanish Literature by 
Ernest Mérimée (New York: Henry Holt, 1930), p. 379. 
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a main love intrigue and a few minor or secondary love intrigues, 
To facilitate the exposition of the plot, let us identify the various 
intrigues by assigning letters to them. 

Main intrigue A: Don Juan is in love with Dofia Maria; however, 
despairing of ever seeing her return his love, he decides to leave for 
Flanders and die a hero’s death. Dofia Maria, who, although in love 
with Don Juan, has until now kept her love secret, in order to pre- 
vent Don Juan’s leaving Madrid, confesses her love to him. She per- 
suades him to remain in Madrid and plans a series of secret noe- 
turnal rendezvous. Of course, their secret is at the mercy of Doia 
Maria’s maid, Beatriz, who will be the go-between and help arrange 
Don Juan’s nightly visits. The whole love affair, since it is to be 
kept secret, may therefore be considered as a potential burla,* the 
object of which is to deceive all the other characters in the play. 
(Act I, scenes 1-3, 11) 

Minor intrigues b: Don Diego also loves Dona Maria, who con- 
tinuously rejects his advances and gives him to understand that 
his presence is undesirable (I, 1, 4). This is also a burla, because 
Dona Maria deceives Don Diego in that she makes him believe she 
loves no one. 

ce: Dona Violante loves Don Juan, although the 
latter in no way returns her love. However, she knows nothing 
about Don Juan’s love for Dofia Maria, and Don Juan does all in 
his power to keep his love secret. Don Juan deceives her to the ex- 
tent of having his friend Don Carlos, in whose apartment he hides* 
during the day, tell Donia Violante that Don Juan has left for Zara- 
goza (I, 7, 9-10). This intrigue constitutes another burla. 

d: Don Carlos loves Dofia Violante, secretly, be- 
lieving that Don Juan loves her, too. Don Carlos hesitates to deceive 
Don Juan and thus violate their friendship. In other words the 
burla here is only potential, not real as yet (I, 8-9). 


’Since the connotation of burla is difficult to render in English, it las been 
decided, for the purpose of this study, to leave the word in the original Spat 
ish. Burla and its possible synonyms engano, mentira, mean deception, trick, 
jest, even horseplay. One of the best translations for burla, burlar, is ‘‘gull 
and ‘‘to gull,’’ while persona burlada is usually most accurately rendered by 
‘“dupe.’? However, burla, burlar, and burlador will be as much as possible left 
untranslated. 

4Calderén himself recognized the monotony of situations and intrigues 
his comedias. Cf. No hay Burlas con el Amor, II, 13, in P. Calderén de !a 
Barca, Teatro Selecto, I1L (Madrid: L. Navarro, 1881), 298-299: ‘‘ Es comedia 
de Don Pedro / Calderén, donde ha de haber / Por fuerza amante escondido / 
O rebozada mujer. / ’’ 
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Things being as they have just been described, a colossal burla 
suddenly engulfs the main intrigue A, and all the minor intrigues 
b,c, d. This burla, which we will designate as B, has its origin in 
the love intrigue b and is made possible because Beatriz, having 


rs received presents from Don Diego and being in love with Don 
love Diego’s valet, Morén, reveals to the latter the secret of the love 
pre- affair between her mistress and Don Juan (I, 5-6, 12). Moron tells 
per- itto Don Diego, Don Diego tells his friends, and even Don Carlos 
nes learns the secret (I, 13-15). Of course Don Juan and Dofia Maria 


do not realize that their secret has been revealed. Hurt in his pride 
and carried away by resentment (I, 16), Don Diego inadvertently 


es betrays his knowledge of the secret and in order to protect Beatriz 
the and conceal the source of such knowledge, he invents, with the help 
play. of Moron, the burla of the astrologer. Don Diego claims to be a 
famous astrologer, who discovered the secret in the stars and in a 
om erystal ball (II, 1). Donia Maria and even Beatriz are deceived by 
that the lie and the burla is launched, carrying from now on the whole 
one of the plot and swallowing up the major intrigue A and the minor 
» abe intrigue b. Leonardo, the father of Dofia Maria is the next one to 
be gulled by the burla (II, 2). Mor6én and Don Antonio, a friend 
- the of Don Diego, spread the rumor of Don Diego’s being a famous 
hing astrologer all over Madrid (II, 3-4). Don Carlos believes the burla 
Il in and tells Dofia Violante about Don Diego’s wizardry in the art of 
e eX- magic and astrology ; thus intrigues c and d become part of plot B 
(II, 5-6). 
hava A series of minor burlas ensue, which all hinge upon the fact that 
everyone considers Don Diego a magician and an astrologer. With 
, be- breathtaking skill Don Diego and Moron arrange for Don Juan to 
ceive appear at Doiia Violante’s house, and she, believing him still to be 
- the in Zaragoza, mistakes him for a ghost (II, 7-14). The comic part of 
it all is that Don Juan plays the part of a ghost and finds himself 
in plot B without ever realizing it (II, 15-16). Dofia Maria and 
seen Don Juan endeavor to start a new burla with the purpose of de- 
trick, ceiving her father, Don Leonardo, and facilitating their seeing each 
a other. Don Juan claims to be a friend of Don Leonardo’s brother 
e left (III, 1-2). But burla B has grown so powerful by now, that the 
” new burla is immediately swept away and engulfed by the torren- 
de la tial violence of B. For Doiia Maria, having given a diamond jewel 
ra representing a cupid to Don Juan, now claims to have lost it, fear- 


ing her father might notice its absence. Thereupon, Don Leonardo 
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decides to consult the great astrologer Don Diego, whose science 
should enable him to find the missing jewel (III, 2). Beatriz in- 
forms Morén of everything that has happened. Thus Moron keeps 
abreast of the situation and Don Diego with his help is able to keep 
up the pretense. He continues to gull Doiia Violante, by making 
her believe that Don Juan is really in love with her and only pre- 
tends to be indifferent to her (III, 5-7, 16-17). To Don Carlos, who 
also seeks the astrologer’s help in his unfortunate love affair with 
Dona Violante, Don Diego gives similar advice: she loves him even 
if she does not act accordingly. Thus Don Diego has Don Carlos 
firmly believing in Dofia Violante’s love for him, and Dona Violante 
believing in Don Juan’s love for her. All are perfect dupes of Don 
Diego’s burla (III, 8-9, 18). 

Don Leonardo is told by Don Diego that Don Juan is the one who 
stole the diamond jewel and a hilarious confusion ensues (III, 10, 
12, 15). A comic interlude is added to the main plot, when Otéaiez, 
the page of Dona Maria, asks Don Diego to help him through magic 
to fly to his native village, in order to avoid the hazards and hard- 
ships of a long journey by land (III, 13-14, 19-23). 

Iinally the burla has lasted long enough and returns the plot to 
intrigue A. Don Leonardo learns about the love affair between his 
daughter and Don Juan, as well as the truth about the diamond 
jewel (III, 23). To satisfy his honor and social conventions, he 
grants Don Juan the hand of Dofia Maria in marriage, while all 
the others reproach Don Diego for being a liar and having frus- 
trated their hopes in his science. 

The various intrigues, as they are developed through the three 
acts, may be represented in the following diagram, in which the 
same letters as above are used to identify the intrigues: 

Act I Act III 


A 
b 

d 


Before we analyze the burla it might be worthwhile to point out 
a certain symmetry which prevails throughout the plot structure, 
in spite of the apparent confusion. Dofa Maria treats Don Diego 
in the same manner as Don Juan treats Dofia Violante, who in turn 
treats Don Carlos likewise. The love affair of the valet and the maid 
reflects that of the mistress and the master. Morén also wants t 
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play his part as astrologer and is given an opportunity to do so in 
the comic interlude with Otéiez. As Morén puts it: 


Que un criado siempre fué 

en la tabla del amor 

contrapeso del sefor (I, 6). 
The idea of equipoise, of balance, seems to satisfy a certain human 
desire for symmetry.’ We will have more opportunities to return 
to this subject ; for the present, let us examine the burla. 


II. THE BURLA 


The importance of the burla, its universality and complexity, the 
fact that the span of the comedia may justifiably be labelled the 
age of the burla, have been studied before.® As Bergamin puts it: 
“el codigo estético de este teatro es una verdadera sistematizacion 
imaginativa de la burla.’”’ 

It is easy to see that this remark applies to the comedia El astré- 
logo fingido. The words burla, burlar, and their respective syno- 
nyms, or words having a similar connotation such as fingimiento, 
fingir, engano, enganar, mentira, mentir, occur over seventy times 
in the play. In other words, throughout the comedia, there is a con- 
stant preoccupation, on the part of all characters, as to whether the 
things that happen are real or only seem to be real. Constantly the 
question arises whether a situation implies true facts or lies. The 
very title El astrdlogo fingido shows us that we are dealing with a 
fictitious, not a real astrologer, who, however, seems real enough to 
the other characters in the play. Don Diego says rightly: 


Moron, la buena mentira 
est4é en parecer verdad (II, 3). 


Don Carlos realizes that things do not always seem what they really 
are : 


Quien le viere tan compuesto 
4 él, con su capa y espada, 
dir4 que no sabe nada, 

Y es un rayo, despues desto (II, 5), 


and the whole comedia proves how easy it is to gull people. Another 
indication that the people of the period realized how much reality 
was deceptive, and how many lies prevented the detection of truth, 


‘Cf. for instance Don Quijote and Sancho Panza and countless other ex- 
amples in literature. 

‘E. H. Templin, ‘‘The burla in the plays of Tirso de Molina,’’ Hispanic 
Review, vit (1940), 185-201. 
Ibid., p. 186. 
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is the very meaning of the word desengaio. It means “‘disillusion- 
ment’’ to be sure, but it also means ‘‘the naked truth.’” When Don 
Carlos says ‘‘Ya deseo el desengano’’ (II, 5), he means: ‘‘T want 
to know the true facts.’’ Thus truth is negatively defined as ‘‘that 
which does not deceive.’’* The characters are forever wondering, 
constantly confused.” That is why the burla of Don Diego has such 
overwhelming results. The comedia is filled with people who are 
tormented by doubts and are only too ready to cling to the pro- 
nouncements of a sage. That explains the blind faith everyone has 
in the promises of Don Diego, after he has acquired the reputation 
of being a sabio, docto, abismo de ciencia, and cuerdo. This feeling 
of insecurity, the problem of determining objective truth, this con- 
viction that we can be certain of practically nothing, has been pene- 
tratingly studied by Américo Castro.’ However, Américo Castro 
has not pointed out that the burla is one of the main depositories 
of the tema de la realidad oscilante. 


Ill. THE BURLA AND THE REALIDAD OSCILANTE 


Between the burla and the tema de la realidad oscilante, a very 
close relationship exists, of which we shall study some aspects in 
El astrélogo fingido. The first question that may be asked is: What 
are the reasons for the existence of the burla? 

In our comedia the main burla is a trick to which Don Diego and 
Moron resort to help themselves out of their difficulties. In this 
instance, burla is both synonymous with and the result of indus- 
tria (II, 1). The burla is the industria which enables Don Diego 
to extricate himself from a ‘‘tight spot’’ (III, 5). Don Diego uses it 
again to rid himself of importunate and troublesome persons (III, 6). 
Of course the burla usually results in pleasurable entertainment for 
the one who plays the trick, or burlador; in this respect it is but 
a game in which the burlador enjoys gulling his dupe, or persona 
burlada. Moroén exclaims delightedly: ‘‘Por Dios, Don Diego, que 


8Examples of the deceitful appearance of truth, the difficulty to distinguish 
it from fiction, abound in this comedia. Don Diego recalls the evasiveness 0! 
truth in the ancient oracles: ‘*Con equivoca respuesta / ordculo suyo he sido 
(III, 7). 

the words confusién, confuso, or similar expressions occur frequently 
throughout the play, and although they do not always indicate that the re 
spective character is being deceived, it is usually implied that his environment 8 
beginning to prove increasingly complex and that he is on the brink of wom 
dering what is reality and what is not. 

10A. Castro, El pensamiento de Cervantes (Madrid: Hernando, 1925), pP- 
79-88. 
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el mentir es gusto’’ (II, 8). The burla may thus provide a weleome 
relief from the ugliness of pressing, unpleasant realities. 

Don Leonardo, who has just been injured in the most sensitive, 

most vulnerable spot of a Spanish nobleman’s ethic and chivalric 
code, his honor, and whom the indiscretions of his daughter have 
placed on the brink of an abyss, which threatens to engulf his 
honor and good name, cannot help being amused by the burla that 
has been played on Otafiez, who is convinced he is in his native 
village, although his surroundings should clearly prove to him that 
he still is in Madrid: 
Muy a proposito ofreces 
una burla a tantas veras (III, 23).!! 
The dupe, the one who is being gulled, derives considerably less 
pleasure from the burla. He is in a sense frustrated and experiences 
a certain ‘‘let-down’’ and disappointment. At the end of the come- 
dia, when the characters discover that they have all been the dupes 
of Don Diego’s burla, Dona Violante, Don Carlos, Otdfiez all re- 
proach Don Diego for having failed to fulfill their hopes and wishes. 
This proves the correctness of Quevedo’s dictum: ‘‘ El] burlar llame 
frustrar.’??? 

It might be interesting to mention at this point that the comedia 
is a burla in itself. It transposes the audience for the duration of 
the performance into another world of unreality and fiction. The 
author is in a sense the burlador and the public the persona bur- 
lada, although the latter is of course a willing dupe. The burla is 
thus an escapist device, a game which offers relief from reality. In 
theory, an intelligent person should be able to distinguish between 
burlas and veras: 
porque ya habia conocido 

lo que es 6 no es fingido 
tan sutil entendimiento (III, 2). 
Therefore the burla might be used as a test of subtlety, in order 
to distinguish between intelligent and unintelligent persons. But 
practice proves that the most intelligent, most subtle ones are at 
times gulled. This explains Don Diego’s bitter resentment at hav- 
ing been tricked, burlado, by Dofia Maria (TI, 13). 


\Veras represents the realities of life; it is the fixed pvint, the objective 
truth or reality by definition, which differentiates between what is real and 
What is burla. 

“F. de Quevedo, Obras satiricas y festivas (Clas. Cast. Vol. 56, Madrid: 
Espasa-Calpe, 1937), p. 161. 
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Let us now study in detail the mechanism of the burla in El as. 
trélogo fingido. We immediately notice that whenever and wherever 
a burla takes place, we have on one side the burlador and on the 
other the persona burlada. The burlador knows about the burla 
since he originated it, and is thus cognizant of what is real and 
what is burla. If he did not know the difference, he would be the 
dupe of his own burla and would automatically become a burlador 
burlado. For instance, Don Juan in the play believes that every- 
one has fallen into the trap he set by pretending to leave Madrid 
for Zaragoza. He is convinced that no one knows about his still 
being in Madrid. He does not realize that, after Don Diego dis- 
covered his secret, his burla no longer exists and that a new, more 
extensive burla has swallowed his own burla and that he has become 
the persona burlada or dupe. He no longer sees things as they are, 
since he himself is one of the dupes of Don Diego’s burla. The re- 
ality he was aware of has been superseded by the reality Don Diego 
is aware of. As can readily be observed, the result of a burla is to 
isolate the persona burlada from reality, while the burlador stands 
by and watches from the outside, observing how his victim moves 
within the burla and is unconscious of the fact that it is isolated 
from reality. 

As soon as the dupe realizes that he is being gulled, the burla no 
longer exists. At the end of Act III all the characters that had been 
dupes of Don Diego’s deception realize what has happened and 
therefore the burla of El astrélogo fingido ends. The necessary and 
sufficient condition for a burla to exist is that there be a burlador 
who knows what is veras and what is burlas, and a persona burlada 
who confuses veras and burlas, thinking that everything is veras, 
while in reality it is burlas. 

In our play Don Diego is being gulled by Doiia Maria. To use our 
previous metaphor, Don Diego is surrounded by deception and iso- 
lated from reality. However, through the indiscretion of Dota 
Maria’s maid, Beatriz, he is able to force his way out of this burla 
and throw a wider, more extensive burla around Doiia Maria, whose 
turn it is now to be isolated from reality. Don Diego is the one who 
is the burlador now, and who knows simultaneously what is reality 
and what is deception, what is burlas and what is veras. Thanks to 
his own burla he learns the truth and is aware of the reality which 
Dofia Maria’s burla was keeping from him. 

Ilis burla enables Don Diego to become master of the situation, 
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to hold in his hand the fate of all those that are dupes of his burla, 
to determine the actions of others as though he were holding the 
threads controlling the movements of puppets. As long as he is the 
burlador, he will know what is reality and what is deception in 
everything which is related to the persons that are being gulled by 
his burla. It places him in a privileged position, at the helm of 
things, as it were; it gives him a certain pseudo-divine power over 
his victims. Power, however, implies responsibility and strain, usu- 
ally mental strain. While his victims are in a sense relaxed, since 
everything which is deception seems real to them, Don Diego, the 
burlador, constantly sees both sides of the question, las veras y las 
burlas. This causes a mental strain, the pressure of which increases 
with the complexity of the edifice of burlas that has been built up 
and that his mind has to encompass. This constant vision of both 
the real and the unreal causes him to become nervous and tormented. 
His burla cannot make him forget the veras, namely his jealousy 
of Don Juan, his love for Dofia Maria: 

No puedo yo alegrarme 

Cuando 4 un punto me atormentan 

desprecios, celos, y amor (III, 5). 
As it becomes more and more difficult for him to keep up his burla 
and as the complicated structure of burlas threatens to collapse 
under the pressure of reality, Don Diego feels as though he were 
a prisoner of his own burla, a slave of his responsibility towards 
it, and toward the necessity of continuing its deception. He feels 
as though he were in a labyrinth and the efforts he makes to extri- 
cate himself, his struggles against the pressure of reality, are quite 
painful and demoralizing to him. 

The burlador as we have seen above, will in the end cause frus- 
tration to his victim. However, while the burla is still in existence, 
he is the one who feels frustrated. That is the paradox of the burla. 
In this sense, the burlador as frustrator is also frustrated, and be- 
comes in a way a burlador burlado. Don Diego has a certain power 
over the fate of Doiia Maria, but his position as burlador also en- 
ables him to distinguish very clearly the veras, and the burlas. 
Therefore, he knows that Dofia Maria loves another than him, in 
this case Don Juan. The burlador, through his complete knowledge 
of what is real and what is unreal, is subjected to a definite feeling 
of frustration. Such will always be the case when the victim of the 
burla has some hold over the burlador, despite the fact the burlador 
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alone is responsible for the burla. The burlador who knows all, 
veras and burlas, has this hold, which his victim has over him, con- 
stantly in mind.'* In other words, no matter how much Don Diego 
is master of Dofia Maria’s fate, he cannot force her feelings to- 
wards him to change; he cannot make her love him. Thus the feel- 
ing of frustration will ever increase, as his power over his victim 
increases, without giving him the victory he really desires. In this 
sense Don Diego becomes a burlador burlado, a frustrated deceiver, 
long before his burla is discovered. 

Another cause for mental pressure and uneasiness resulting to 
the burlador is the fact that accepted rules of morality seem to con- 
demn the burla or any other form of deception and lie: ‘‘engaiese 
quien engafia’’ (III, 18).** Don Diego feels increasingly uneasy 
about fooling everyone. Since he always keeps in sight the veras, 
such as his honor, his reputation of caballero and noble, the burlas 
become an increasing burden to his conscience. He is, for instance, 
very reluctant to deceive the noble Don Leonardo (III, 10). He 
even tries to excuse his having wrought all those burlas by claim- 
ing that it all happened by accident. He did not will it; he did not 


13Another good example of this is the secondary or implied burla with which 
Dofia Maria is fooling Don Juan, at the beginning of the comedia. Dojia Maria 
loves Don Juan; her love is the vera. However, social and artistic conventions 
force her to deceive Don Juan by pretending that she does not love him, and 
by keeping her love secret from him. This secret is the burla with which she 
deceives Don Juan. Don Juan, the burlado, however, has a hold over Doia 
Maria in that she really does love him. Thus she deceives him, knowing never- 
theless at the same time that she loves him; in a sense, she has to deceive 
herself in order to triumph over her passion. Hence her mental agony: 


Mas qué victoria me diera 

lo que amé, sufri y callé, 

si yo en mis propios deseos 

no tuviera que vencer? (I, 2) 
As a result of the increasing pressure of her true feelings, Dofia Maria is hor- 
ribly frustrated and her mental anguish is obvious: 

Mas hoy que amor en mi pecho 

Mina de pdlvora es, 

que mientras mas oprimido 

revienta con mis poder... (1, 2). 

14Cf. also the closing scene of Act III, where all accuse the burlador of 

being an astrélogo mentiroso, whereupon Don Diego begs everyone’s forgive: 
ness. Cervantes likewise sets the limits to which a burla should go; Quijote 
(Ed. Rodriguez Marin, Madrid: ‘‘Rev. de Archs., Bibls. y Museos,’’ 1925), ¥; 
425 (‘‘hacerle una burla que fuese mds risuefia que dafiosa’’), vi, 261 (‘‘no - 
burlas las que duelen’’), v1, 274, (‘‘por dar lugar que las burlas alegrasen ). 
Cf. also, Cervantes, Entremés del Vizcaino fingido in Coleccidn de entremeses 
... por E. Cotarelo y Mori, 1, (N. B. A. E., Vol. 17. Madrid: Bailly-Bailliere, 
1911), 23: ‘‘Cuanto m4s que esta burla no ha de pasar de los tejados arriba; 
quiero decir, que ni ha de ser con ofensa de Dios ni con dafio de la burlada ; 
que no son burlas las que redundan en desprecio ajeno.’’ 
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intend it to happen thus. It was forced upon him by circumstances. 
These are his excuses and they lead us to study the possibility of 
a relationship between the burla and casuistry. 

As we have seen, the burla is usually devised by a subtle mind. 
Now subtlety, as well as ingenious logic, was the instrument of the 
clever Jesuit casuists, who searched for exceptions to every con- 
ceivable rule, raising fine distinctions between the act and the in- 
tention, and then forcing the confessors to accept their lax interpre- 
tation of the law. The minds that could teach the theory of proba- 
bilism, were also minds adept at inventing burlas. After all, were 
not the Jesuit confessors in a sense burladores who deceived and 
pacified the minds of their sinners and penitents, or even their own 
minds? Is it not significant that a common Roman proverb identi- 
fied ‘‘philosophizing’’ (Philosophatur) with thinking out some 
mean trick (or burla) ?'° 

Don Diego applies the logic of a casuist to his own problem. He 
did not start the burla on purpose; it was all sheer accident. This 
only purports to show that the reasoning applied in casuistry finds 
an application in the burla, and in certain aspects becomes a burla. 
One has to deceive one’s own mind and voluntarily isolate it from 
reality and truth in order to force it to accept the unreal results of 
casuistical thinking. A casuist is, to a certain extent, a burlador 
and perhaps even a burlador burlado, because, as he deceives his 
own mind, he knows that he is doing so. The hold that his gulled 
mind has over him is that he is conscious of deceiving himself. His 
conscience should cause him frustration and anguish. 

Another relationship which we must point out, although it is not 
entirely within the scope of this paper to study it in great detail, 
is that of the burla and the baroque. 


IV. THE BURLA AS A PRODUCT OF BAROQUE MENTALITY 


The baroque has been defined as that ‘‘style in all the art and 
building of the period which loves to depart from exact symmetry 
and order, and gets its effect from restless movement rather than 
from finished repose.’’'” 

Let us now consider a burlador, Don Diego, for instance. Through 
his burla he creates an artificial world, within the real one. He is 


18t. Cyres, ‘*Casuistry,’’ The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th edition, v, 12. 


’ — G. Osgood, The Voice of England (New York: Harper, 1935), 
Zoe, 
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the only link between this world of burlas and the world of veras. 
On the one hand he contemplates fixed reality, on the other he be- 
holds a series of frenzied, disturbing, frustrating fantasies, which 
he has created, which might have a reality of their own for the 
persona burlada, which try to fascinate him and lure him away 
from his world of veras to their world of burlas, but which never 
can become real for him. Through him, as a matter of fact, they 
remain forever anchored to the original, objective reality. The bur- 
lador remains anchored to reality, but he is also anchored to the bur- 
las ; he is their prisoner. He is a prisoner of his own creation, of this 
burla, which spins restlessly around him, its fixed point, without 
ever becoming independent. It might be said that such a phenome- 
non is a result of baroque mentality, that the restless burlas in a 
vain endeavor to tear themselves loose from the fixed veras, racing 
madly around them and their burlador, have most of the charac- 
teristics of the baroque. It might also be observed that this com- 
plex structure of burlas displays a certain virtuosity, a desire to 
astonish, either on the part of the burlador, or, what amounts to the 
same, on the part of the author of the comedia. A very simple plot 
or reality is complicated in manifold ways, although no siguif- 
cantly new results are obtained. It all amounts to a frenzy of rest- 
less and ineffectual movement. That, and especially the fact that the 
restless movement of the burlas and the fixed reality of the veras 
are always present simultaneously, causing a feeling of frustration, 
of agony, is what might substantiate our labelline the burla asa 
result of baroque thinking. 

The fact that unchanging reality continuously stares at the bur- 
lador makes us wonder whether the burla is not, on the part of 
the burlador, a vain, frustrated, but conscious effort to escape re- 
ality. This effort can never meet with success and is the more agon- 
izing for him, because the burlador constantly realizes the futility 
of trying to tear loose from reality. Perhaps the burla is the more 
readily originated by a mentality which has a paradoxical tendency 
towards defining reality in the most unflinching, immutable terms. 

Let us take for instance Dona Maria, or for that matter any wom- 
an of that period in Spain. Her conduct is determined by fixed. 
steadfast laws, which she and the society she belongs to are con- 
stantly aware of. A woman must observe two rules: she must be 
‘‘modest’’; she must respect the honor of her family as well as her 
own and be forever ‘‘fearful’’ of violating or offending it. She can- 
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not even, if she lives up to the strict rules of convention, let her 
lover know whether she returns his sentiments and love: 


porque no le es permitido 

declararse 4 una mujer (III, 18). 
She is constantly tormented and harassed by fears and doubts. A 
woman continually fears lest her honor be placed in jeopardy or 
lest a violation of it be publicly known, as though she were fearing 
for her soul and its possible damnation.'* Women are haunted by 
“este dudar y temer’’ (I, 2).1* The women literally become ‘‘ner- 
vous wrecks,’’ due to this pressure of social conventions and watch- 
fulness. Are we then to marvel at the necessity to which women are 
reduced of resorting to the burla; they are almost forced to deceive 
both the guardians of their honor and themselves, if they obey only 
too normal impulses. On one side, society devises cruel, harsh, im- 
mutable rules, which it finds frustrating and contrary to human 
nature; on the other hand it devises means of evading those rules 
and at the same time deceiving the world and their conscience into 
believing that the rules have been observed. That is the essence of 
casuistry : set up laws and then employ all the resources of one’s 
mind, all the sublety of one’s intellect, in finding ways and means 
to evade those same laws. Thence the often superficial, casuistical, 
false, hypocritical observance of the rules governing the code of 
honor : 

~Aqueste es el santo honor 

que tan caro nos vendia? 

; Cudntas con honor de dia, 

y de noche con amor 

habra! Con puerta cerrada, 

paiiuelo, Beatriz, zaguaén, 

jardin, ventana y Don Juan, 

a Chirinos fuera honrada (I, 13). 

A simple law of physics, which should also be applicable in this 
case, rules that if a system is subjected to a constraint, a change 
will take place in the system and this change is in opposition to the 
constraint. The system, in this instance, is Spanish society ; the con- 
straint, its immutable conventions; the change in opposition to the 
constraint, the burla. Honor has become a vertible cult.’® To it, one 


"Cf. A. W. Herdler, ‘*The sentiment of honor in Calder6én’s Theatre,’’ 
Modern Language Notes, vill (1893), 156. 

The words temer and dudar appear continuously in the conversation of 
women, 
_ 1A. Castro, ‘‘Algunas observaciones acerca del concepto del honor en los 

los XVI y XVII,’ Rev. Filol. Esp., 11 (1916), 150, 357-386. Cf. also D. 
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can resort as to a sanctuary for protection and asylum.” Of course, 
extremes engender extremes. As the pressure of social conventions 
becomes extreme, so does the passionate nature of man, and every- 
thing in the human being which is not readily restrained and sub- 
dued.2! That is why love is usually described as extreme, uncon- 
trollable, madly passionate (amorosa locura [II, 1]}). 

The burla is thus related to the age-old debate between the body 
and the soul, in which the body looks for excuses, burlas, to satisfy 
the rigid precepts of the soul. 

In conclusion, and at the risk of dangerously simplifying the 
complexity of the burla, we might say that the burla is an illustra- 
tion of the tema de la realidad oscilante, that it is one of the ele- 
ments of casuistical logic and reasoning and partly symbolizes 
man’s struggle to extricate himself from the paradoxes which con- 
stantly arise because of the clash between theory and practice, be- 
cause of the artificial laws set up by man to fix, limit, and petrify 
elements whose very plasticity forever evades inflexible imprison- 
ment.?? The burla is man’s realization of his inability to fathom the 
mysteries of nature, and the frustrating awareness of human impo- 
tence. 


V. THE CONCEPTISMO AS TOOL OF THE BURLA 


Having studied the plot, its structure and mechanism, let us con- 
sider the language, the rhetorical devices which the author of the 
comedia or its characters employ to set forth their ideas and argu- 
ments. Before analyzing various rhetorical devices, it might be 
worthwhile to point out that they occur throughout the play, but 
are grouped in greater number in the beginning of the comedi, 
through the beginning of Act I, where they seem to supplement the 
lack of plot action. These scenes are mainly concerned with exposi- 


C. Stuart, ‘‘Honor in the Spanish Drama,’’ Romanic Review, 1 (1910), 247- 
258, 357-366. 

20Cf. ‘‘que puedo declararme /como mujer a un noble / (II, 10). This ex 
clamation of a woman appealing to the honor of a Spanish nobleman is almost 
the equivalent of ‘‘iglesia me llamo’’ or ‘‘me meto en sagrado.’’” 

21Cf. B. Diebold, ‘‘Calderon. Zum 250. Todestag,’’ Frankfurter Zeitung, 
378-1 M, quoted in Die Literatur, XXXIII (1930-31), 570. Cf. also E. Girster, 
‘¢Calderon der Dramatiker des Barock,’’ Das Nationaltheater, tv, 1, Berlin. 

226, . . je strenger Gesetz und Form sind, um so niiher liegt der tragische 
Konflikt, um so schmaler ist der Weg, auf dem sich der Mensch bewegen mus?, 
um so leichter kann dieser auf fast unschuldige Weise schuldig werden, u™ 
so furchtbarer ist die Strafe. .. Das Theater der Spanier verdankt zum guten 
Teil seinen Ursprung diesem Zusammentreffen von Leidenschaft und Gesetz. 
R. Schneider, Calderons Weltbild,’’ Die Literatur, (1937-38), 721. 
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tion and getting the story under way, and apparently the author 
used brilliant metaphors and conceits to lend a certain color and 
vividness to the play. Now let us take the rhetorical devices as much 
as possible in the order of increasing complexity.** 

The simplest rhetorical device is the pintura, a poetic, vivid 
description, which produces in the comedia the same colorful effect 
that bright shades create in a tapestry, or elaborate costumes, scen- 
ery, or even technicolor might produce in a modern moving pic- 
ture. In Act I, scene 1, some forty to fifty lines are devoted to de- 
picting the portraits of two cavaliers. One of those, the beautiful 
portrait of a cavalier and his horse, combines visual and auditive 
efects, appealing to the eyes as well as to a feeling for harmony 
and music.** Sometimes the description recalls a popular ballad 
theme. For instance, all of Act I, scene 11, is really an aube, the 
parting words of a lover interrupted by the watchman’s cry at 
dawn. The description is in some cases of a comic nature, but always 
we note its striking reality and precision: 

Una seiiora 
de angosto talle y de caderas ancha 
con mas cafias que carro de la Mancha, 
a quien el manto solo deja fuera 
un ojo que le sirve de lumbrera (II, 9). 
However, these pinturas show very little, if any, evidence of con- 
teptismo, with which, for purpose of simplification, we shall desig- 


**For some general notes on the style of Calderén, cf. A. Schaeffer, Ge- 
= des Spanischen Nationaldramas, 11 (Leipzig: E. A. Brockhaus, 1890), 
1-73, 

*Calder6n himself had written a treatise on painting and seems to have 

n very much interested in the influence of painting on poetry, rhetoric, 
and literature. Cf. E. R. Curtius, ‘‘Calderons Traktat iiber die Malerei,’’ with 
cerpts and translations from F. J. Sanchez Cantén, Romanische Forschungen, 
| (1936), 89-136. Cf. also Sister Mc Garry, The Allegorical and Metaphorical 
language in the Autos Sacramentales de Calderén (Washington, D. C.: The 
Catholic University of America, 1937). Some critics have also pointed out the 
taroque and pantheistic conception of Nature by Calderén, as it is embodied 
this metaphors: ‘‘Es entspricht der Anschauung von einem statisch vor uns 
aufgerichteten Gesamtkunstwerk der Welt, dasz stets bei Calderén bei der 
Yeschreibung einer Einzelerscheinumg, z. B. einer schénen Frau, eines stolzen 

, einer herrlichen Gegend, alle Elemente, alle Tiere, Sterne und Blumen 
wfgerufen werden, um die Gesamtheit aller Kreatur zu vervollstindigen .. . 

z die einzelnen Dinge der Welt auch barock-illusionistisch ineinander ver- 
«iwimmen, transparent ineindander iibergehen, indem ctwa das Ross, Pfeil 
ier Feuer, der Vogel, Blume oder Edelstein wird, alle Dinge auf alle Dinge 
‘ogen sind in Katholisch-statischer Daseinsharmonie. Die Metaphorik ist 
reltumbrechend- und weltneuaufbauend- ein Ganzheit umspannendes Zusammen- 
™ngen des sich wandelnd bestiindigen Formenreichtums.’’ Leo Spitzer, 
ening und Calderons Begriffsspielerei,’’ Zcitschr. Rom. Phil., (1936), 
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nate the so-called ‘‘unnatural’’ expressions or conceits that show 
traces of what is commonly called euphuism or preciosity, typical 
of a style known as ‘‘alambiqué’’ and contrary to nature.” 

The next rhetorical device we find is the pun, which also shows 
little, if any, trace of conceptismo. It is usually a mere play on 
words, such as ‘‘la opinién de mi opinién’’ (I, 1). Much more close. 
ly related to what we usually call conceits are the exaggerated out- 
bursts, which seem to reflect extreme passions rebelling against 
extreme constraints : 


vendré 
sin mi. Qué mucho, si ya 
sin mi me tiene el placer. (I, 2). 


Often such outbursts are in the form of a paradox: 


que es la noche mas oscura 

para mi el mas claro dia (I, 11), 
or they contain an antithesis, with the ensuing profuse employment 
of antonyms: 

pasados gustos, siendo 

ya presentes pesares (LI, 10). 
We also have as rhetorical device the use of the pintura where, 
however, persons, their body or parts of their body are, through 
the use of metaphors, compared to elements of nature. Such meta- 
phors are then used in lieu of the thing they represented. The iso- 
lated image of the sun, without any further explanatory epithet, 
refers to a beautiful woman or to her eyes.** The failure on the part 
of a woman to return her suitor’s love, her coolness, is symbolized 
by snow. ears become successively the waves of an ocean or merely 
pearls, according to whether they are shed by a man or a woman. 
Inanimate objects are personified, a woman is depicted as a beauti- 
ful, fragrant flower, her countenance as a glorious sunrise, her 
beauty as an inspiring sky. Love becomes a fire or embers, while 
jealousy is the wind which kindles them. Often such metaphors are 
isolated, in other instances they appear grouped and form a pintura 
in which animals and elements of nature symbolize human beings 
and their qualities or characteristics (1, 2). One image inspires 


251t is dangerous to use such terms as ‘‘nature,’’ etc., since they lead t 
considerable misunderstanding. As we will try to prove, naturalness of col 
ceits is very relative, and what may not seem natural to us, may be quite 
closely related to the nature of the period. On this particular point, cf. 

J. KE. Hartzenbusch, op. cit., pp. xii-xiii. 

26Cf. also H. R. Lang, ‘‘The Face and its parts in the Spanish Proverb and 

Metaphor,’’ P.M.1..A., U1 (1887), 58-83. 
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another to the conceptista. He considers his lovely lady as a sun; 
the feathers he wears on his hat bring to his mind the thought of 
flying, and with a reminiscence of mythological erudition, he soon 
presents us with a pintura of Icarus drowning in an ocean formed 
by his own tears (I, 2). All this shows a definite effort towards in- 
creased complication in the expression of thoughts, a certain dis- 
play of virtuosity, which emulates and recalls the virtuosity and 
complexity of the burlas. This is even more clearly evident in a rhe- 
torical figure of this type: 

Si a quien se ausenta y se muere 

licencia se le permite 

de hablar, por ausente y muerto 

licencia Don Juan te pide; 

muerto, porque vive ausente 

de ti: ausente, porque vive 

muerto en tu gracia; que juntas 

en mi vida y muerte asisten (I, 2). 
We are now in the presence of rhetorical designs which remind us 
of complex baroque ornaments. Certain words, usually comprising 
antonyms, appear first in one sequence, then in reversed order. The 
same word appears as verb, participle, and noun, and the rhetorical 
figure ends with a flourish which is often a paradox. Thus we ob- 
serve in the above conceits a propensity for antonyms, paradoxes, 
and symmetry, for the words are somehow interwoven in a tortured, 
paradoxical symmetry. This seemingly denotes a certain perversion 
and agony of the mind; however, its very complexity necessitates 
great subtlety, ingenio and agudeza.** The conceptista loves balance 
and always considers both sides of the matter: 


Que he de hablarte y has de oirme 

mis libertades perdona 

y mis disculpas admite (I, 2). 
These rhetorical figures produce a certain pleasing ‘‘see-saw’’ ef- 
fect, which apparently satisfies the same unconscious desires that 
were pleased by the idea of contrapeso.** The complication of all 
these rhetorical figures is such, that the attention of the audience 
as well as that of the characters in the play is usually being invited, 
‘0 that the intricate argument may be followed closely and atten- 
tively, when warnings of this kind occur : ‘‘ Escucha atenta’’ (I y % 


“The conceits are very trickily devised and present a multitude of possible 
aspects. They embody some of the characteristics of a kaleidoscope, or as 
a. puts it: ‘‘que en ella de cualquier modo / que se piense, sale todo’’ (II, 


“Cf. supra, p. 245. 
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Some conceits are veritable mathematical equations which represent 
the result of other systems of equations. The latter are understood 
and have been elaborated in the mind of the conceptista before- 
hand ; however, they are not expressed. In a sense they are the sim- 
plified result of a lengthy dialectic, which is only implied, not ex- 
pressed. E.g.: 

Vayase, y a sus desvelos 

podra hacerles resistencia ; 

que es muerte de amor la ausencia 

adonde faltan los celos (I, 1). 
What Beatriz has in mind is that Don Juan, if he left Madrid 
would be able to triumph over his insomnia, which his love for 
Dofia Maria causes him to suffer. However, Beatriz realizes that 
this assertion is in contradiction with the commonly accepted slogan 
‘‘absence makes the heart grow fonder.’’ So she proceeds to coun- 
ter-parry this possible objection (before anyone expresses it) to 
what might seem to be a paradox. She will prove her statement 
mathematically, by elaborating it. The basic equation is ‘‘ausencia 
plus amor equals celos.’’ This may be written ‘‘ausencia minus 
celos equals minus amor,’’ which proves the argument, since 
‘“minus amor equals muerte de amor.’’ For the less mathematically 
minded, this explanation may suffice: ‘‘amor equals ausencia con 
celos’’; ‘‘muerte de amor equals ausencia sin celos.’’ The main 
characteristic of this rhetorical figure is that between the first two 
lines of the above passage and the last two lines, a series of argu- 
ments, possible objections to the idea set forth and the subsequent 
answers and demonstrations to defeat such objections, are implied. 
We are reminded of the reasoning employed in legal and court pro- 
cedure. This use of a rhetorical figure to prove an argument mathe- 
matically leads us to its final aspect, namely the rhetorical figure 
as syllogism. 

Before we pass on to examples, we might point out that con- 
cepto means ‘‘basic opinion’’ or ‘‘fundamental concept,’’ or in 
other words, a possible premise of a syllogism. This meaning ¢al) 
easily be inferred from such examples as: 


Supuesto que en mi concepto 
galan y marido soy (III, 5). 


Let us examine the following passage: 


Don Antonio, en el amante 
los celos causan amor, 
como en el marido agravios; 
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y siendo su galan yo, 

la servi con pensamiento 5 
de esposo, en cuya intencion 

pude, resistiendo rayos, 

mirar cara a cara al sol. 

Cuanto a galan, ya he sentido 

en mi su fuego, mas hoy 10 
cuanto a marido, ya siento 

como agraviado el rigor. 

Ansi la adoro y la olvido 

siendo los efetos dos, 

supuesto que en mi concepto lo 
galan y marido soy (III, 5). 


Of course the premises and the conclusion are jumbled up, but we 
can easily distinguish: a major premise (vss. 15-16 or vss. 4-6), a 
minor premise (vss. 1-3), a conclusion (vss. 9-14). Subsequent de- 
ductions follow as a result of the syllogism : 


si como galén no pude 

servirla, ;fuera razén 

sirviera como marido 

a mujer que confesd 

a mis Ojos que a otro quiere? 
No fuera licito, no, 

pues llevaba ya perdida 

la vergiienza y el temor (III, 5). 


We are in the presence of a complete casuistical argument, includ- 
ing syllogistic or deductive reasoning, adorned with antonyms, 
metatheses, paradoxes, nature metaphors; in other words, this rhe- 
torical passage contains all the rhetorical elements or devices we 
have discussed above. 

Qur most complete example of a rhetorical argument in all its 
complexity is the following passage (T, 4) : 


Don Diego Pero yo viendo tu fuerte 

: rigor, tengo de quererte 
por s6lo tomar venganza. 
Mas la venganza me das 
cuando menos gusto esfuerzas, 5 
pues cuanto mas me aborrezcas, 
tengo de quererte mas. 
Si de esto quejosa estis, 
porque con solo un querer 
los dos vengamos a ser 10 
entre el placer y el pesar 

| extremos, aprende a amar, 
o enséfiame a aborrecer. 
Yo aprenderé tus rigores, 
aprende tii mis firmezas, 15 
enséfiame tii asperezas, 
yo te ensefiaré favores: 
ti desprecios, y yo amores, 
ta olvido, yo firme fé, 
aunque es mejor, porque dé 20 
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gloria al amor, pues es dios, 

que le deis rigores vos, 

pues yo por los dos querré. 

Doiia Maria Décisme que en mis rigores 

mayor gusto y gloria hallais; 25 

y porque no lo tengais, 

estoy por daros favores. 

Si los desprecios mayores 

hoy son los mas lisonjeros, 

dejaré de aborreceros ; 30 

pues solo por no agradaros, 

no os dejaré por dejaros, 

y 0s querré por no quereros. 
The argument to be proven and subsequent conclusion of the en- 
suing syllogism is a paradox: ‘‘. . . tengo de quererte / por sélo 
tomar venganza.’’ Now follows the rest of the syllogism: major 
premise which is also a paradox (vss. 6-7) ; minor premise (vss. 4-5) ; 
conclusion as aforementioned. The syllogism is followed by another 
paradox: that one love simultaneously causes extreme sorrow and 
extreme pleasure. Then follows a series of antonyms, reminding us 
again of the ‘‘see-saw’’ effect :” aprender-ensenar, amar-aborrecer, 
etc. The symmetrical, kaleidoscopic use of these antonyms is four- 
fold, in that Dofia Maria’s speech expresses the opposite from Don 
Diego’s.*° 

As is more than ever evident after these last examples, such con- 

ceptismo requires subtlety. We notice that the distinctions made 
in the conceits are of hair-splitting subtlety. The words express the 
feelings of the characters within the most infinitesimal fraction of 
thought accuracy. All characters make sure that their interlocutor 
does not mistake or misinterpret their feelings and that he under- 
stands them to perfection. This again is the subtlety of a casuistical 
mind, and the purpose of this rhetorical argumentation is to ‘‘satis- 
fy’’ or erase doubts which torment a man’s mind. At the end of 
Don Diego’s long tirade, Don Antonio tells him: 


muy bien habeis satisfecho 

ala duda... (III, 5). 
Thus the burla and the retdérica conceptista have various elements 
in common: a certain virtuosity and desire to astound, to be subtle; 
a concern for matters of love and honor; the nature of an intricate 
game. Both seem to be of the same type of thinking and reasoning 
that produced the casuistical mind, and the relationship or homo- 


29Cf. supra, p. 245. 
30It would be interesting to study whether a similar thought pattern Im 
spired Milton’s Allegro and Penseroso. 
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geneousness of burla, conceptismo and casuistry is evident. Love 
sentiments are readily assimilated to religious thoughts and ex- 
pressed in terms normally reserved for the confessional. It seems 
as though the mind of the characters wanted to analyze everything 
with the cold logic of a casuist. Having codified moral behaviour 
and given it a set of standard rules, having devised an almost me- 
chanically perfect code of honor, it seems as though it wanted to 
invent the laws which would govern the evasive nature of love. 
There is a motive, a reason for everything. Don Diego is like an 
attorney searching for causes, reasons, clues. Love-making becomes 
a veritable court procedure: Don Diego, as his own attorney de- 
fending his love-case vs. Dofia Maria, insists upon a hearing (II, 1). 
He has already detected a ‘‘loop-hole’’ in Dofia Maria’s defense ; 
for the latter, based on honor, is quickly overthrown by Don Diego, 
who proves that Dona Maria is guilty of not living up to the repu- 
tation of honor she claimed for herself. In a way he accuses her 
of misrepresentation, contempt of court, or of producing false char- 
acter witnesses. Then Don Diego adopts the attitude of a lawyer, 
who has lost a law-suit, because he was unable to convince either 
the judge or the jury. He is enraged at the fact that he has not 
been able to convince Dona Maria to love him. He refuses to believe 
that there is an ‘‘imposible de amor,’’ and endeavors to solve his 
problem by legal arguments. In short, after casuistry in matters 
of religion and honor, we have casuistry in matters of love; casu- 
istry which tries to ‘‘satisfy doubts’’ occasioned by love, instead 
of by matters pertaining to the conscience and honor. Of course 
the same casuist is hopelessly and inextricably involved in mental 
burlas and conceptos, when he tries to convince a lady who is re- 
luetant to yield to his arguments. As a Spanish proverb expresses 
it, da coces contra el aguijén. Indeed, the mere fact that he endeav- 
ors to convince her, presupposes that he believes in free-will (al- 
bedrio). Yet the same casuist will forever proclaim fatalism, the 
influence of the stars, as an excuse for his failure to win his love- 
case through his arguments. Thus he deceives and contradicts him- 
self. Futhermore, the same casuistical arguments, which failed to 
win the lady’s love, are now used to deceive or overcome the frus- 
trated lover’s disappointment. Don Diego, the arch-casuist, has 
exhausted his rhetorical arguments first in an endeavor to win 
Dotia Maria’s heart, then in an effort to argue himself out of lov- 
ing her. Now, having been unable to satisfy his love, he tries with 
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the same casuistry to satisfy his honor, or should we say his ego! 
(III, 5). 

Thus we see that the rhetorical argument and conceptismo are 
the natural instruments for the burla, the burlador, and casuistical 
logic. In short, the burla, conceptismo and casuistry are the prod- 
uct of one and the same type of thinking.*' The concepto is the 
well suited tool of the burla. 


VI. CHARACTERIZATION 

In El astrélogo fingido, the female characters are conventional- 
ized, as is usually the case in Spanish comedias, except perhaps 
those of Tirso de Molina. Their characterization seems to be atro- 
phied, and limited by the immutable, conventional, opinion of the 
period regarding the character of women. The only female char- 
acteristic that is mentioned is a woman’s inability to keep a secret: 

porque es ley en las mujeres 
contaras cuanto supieres (1, 12). 

The only male character of significance is Don Diego. He is the 
key-figure of the play, not so much because he is the astrdlogo fingi- 
do, but because he is a creature of indecision, a sort of potential 
Hamlet or Don Juan Tenorio. He is a frustrated casuist. His rest- 
less, baroque mentality continuously makes new decisions, which it 
subsequently alters. The only element of consistency in his char- 
acter is his endeavor to live up to his code of honor as a nobleman, 
although he wavers at times. He never feels sure of himself. Moral 
reasons do not suffice to steady his resolutions; hence he appeals 
to casuistry for help and support. Don Diego is an opportunist. 
He has made up his mind never to see Dofia Maria again (I, 4). 
Then, having discovered Dofia Maria’s secret, his hope is renewed 
and his decision quickly altered (I, 13). Later, he decides to be 
generous and even goes as far as wanting to help Don Juan marry 
Dofia Maria (III, 5). But in ITI, 6 he is again ready to change his 
mind, and does so as soon as a new chance of gaining Dofa Maria 
is offered him (III, 11). Now he will adopt any measures, yet, 4 
few moments before, he still had qualms about deceiving Don Leon- 
ardo, and said: 


mas quiero 
perder del crédito mio, 
que engaiar a un viejo noble (ILI, 10). 


“1Géngora and his ‘‘euphuistic style’’ influenced Calderon considerably. 
Cf. E. J. Gates, ‘‘Gongora and Calderén,’’ Hispanic Review, v (1937), 241- 
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Don Diego is a burlador who is in constant fear of being discov- 
ered. He does not possess enough courage to go through with his 
deception and, in a way, yields voluntarily to the pressure of reality 
and tacitly agrees to the ‘‘undoing’’ of his burla. There is no real 
reason, no sound motive, why the plot should end as it does, and 
why Don Diego could not continue his burla indefinitely. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


Baldassare Castiglione wrote: ‘‘. . . jestes and merrie conceits 
are rather a gift and a grace of nature than of arte, but yet there 
are some nations more redier in it than other some, as the Tuscanes, 
which in deed are very subtill. Also it appeareth proper to the 
Spaniardes to invent merrie conceits.’’** 

It is always dangerous to conclude too hastily and generalize too 
readily, but it might be said that the analysis of El astrélogo fingi- 
do shows a definite propensity on the part of the author for burlas 
and situations illustrating the tema de la realidad oscilante, for 
conceptismo and for casuistry. Since the author wrote for his pub- 
lic and belonged to a certain period, it would also seem that all 
these elements, which are constantly found in the comedia and are 
closely interrelated, form a homogeneous result of a certain men- 
tality, a system of thinking peculiar to the author, his public, and 
their period. The subtle, devious way in which both burla and con- 
cepto restlessly spin around fixed points, and in which the char- 
acters try to rebel vainly against the unyielding pressure of social 
convention, or social reality, craving for deliverance from the en- 
slavement by immutable rules, although simultaneously and para- 
doxically seeking their moral and mental support, would label such 
mentality and thinking as baroque. 


“The Book of the Courtier, (London: Everyman’s Library, 1928), p. 134. 
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THE RANK-NUMBER RELATIONSHIP OF ADJECTIVAL 
SUFFIXES IN OLD ENGLISH 


By James A. WALKER 
State University of lowa 


The material presented here was collected as a part of a study’ 
of adjective suffixes in Old English (OE). The quantitative rela- 
tionship of the elements listed below seems to be sufficiently orderly 
to warrant presentation. The implications of the orderliness both as 
supporting Zipf’s general theory’ of the distribution of meaningful 
segments and as evidence for a discussion of the nature of the ac- 
tivity of the elements are exhibited here. 

The words which were analyzed to derive these segments came 
from a systematic search of two OE dictionaries* and from one 
special study’ of words ending in -isc. The system of analysis was 
a combination of traditionally accepted methods and ideas about 
the words obtained from historical grammar ; the other part of the 
methodology came from the ideas on segmental components found 
in Bloomfield. For the purposes of the larger study, an adjective 
suffix was stated to be a determinant added to an established base’ 
to identify by form alone the resultant word as an adjunct (to use 
Jespersen’s’? happy word without implying usage of Jespersen’s 


1J. A. Walker, ‘‘ Adjective Suffixes in Old English,’’ unpublished disserta- 
tion, Harvard University, 1948. 

2G. K. Zipf, The Psychobiology of Language, Chapter iv (Boston, 1939) ; 
also, ‘The Meaning-Frequency Relationship of Words,’’ Journal of General 
Psychology, xxxiii, 251-6 (1945). 

3J. R.C. Hall, A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 3rd ed. (New York, 1931). 
J. Bosworth and T. N. Toller, An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary (London, 1898), 
with Toller’s Supplement to the same. 

4F. Mezger, Angelsdchische Voélker-und Lindernamen (Berlin, 1921). 

5Leonard Bloomfield, Language (New York, 1933). 

6The establishment of the base as an identifiable separate entity, of course, 
is the crux of any argument concerning postulates for linguistic analysis. The 
reader will have to assume that these bases were established in the longer study. 

7Otto Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar, 6 vols., (1-4 Heidelberg, 
1909-31; 5-6 Copenhagen, 1940-2). 11, 2-4, has a concise discussion of the terms 
used here. In a study of this sort which still employs such older terms 4% 
‘adjective’ because of their continued practical usefulness, it is possible to 
point out their deficiencies, Such labels imply that one can recognize a WOr 
as an ‘adjective’ independently of context: e.g., blue is an adjective, but i 
such a phrase as The Blue and the Gray, this is not so. Jespersen’s terminology 
is still not entirely successful, but his labels refer to usage as well as grammar 
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entire system). Thus, the new word can be recognized as an adjunct 
regardless of its position in the sentence, or regardless of syntactical 
arrangement. The word’s logical function is always clearly indi- 
cated by the signalling suffix, the occurrence of which is a non- 
logical phenomenon. Derivation, or the formation of new lexico- 
graphical units, i.e., adding new words to the vocabulary, is second- 
ary to the determinative (or signalling) function and is treated as 
a secondary phenomenon. It is thus not necessary for the suffix to 
alter the meaning of the base. In fact, in so far as the suffix ap- 
proaches a pure signal of function alone without semantic alteration, 
it approaches most nearly the definition of adjective suffix. 

To illustrate: modern English (ModE) is largely a positional 
language and words cannot be labeled except in functional context. 
The word good in ModE will retain a certain basic meaning in its 
use as a Substantive: the good (vs. the bad); as an adjective: the 
good man; or in sub-standard English as an adverb: ‘‘Run good 
for me, now, dice.’’ If the older (King James English) adjective 
suffix -ly is added, e.g., a goodly man, we have not altered the base 
meaning, but we have unmistakably signalled the adjunctive usage. 
That we feel a semantic difference is not due to the suffix, but to 
the archaic usage. With the suffix -ish, however, in ‘‘a goodish 
man,’ we have indeed indicated adjunctiveness but also we have 
caused a semantic alteration in the direction of dilution or pejora- 
tion. The tendency in ModE is to discard the suffix as a signal of 
grammatical usage and to rely entirely on position, forcing the dis- 
tinction on to syntax. The suffixes that are left are very likely to 
be chiefly used for semantic alteration. This was not the case in OE. 

Once the suffix was established as separable from its bases, a fur- 
ther test of whether or not it was actively in use in its own time was 
applied. This, as well as other distinctions, had to be arbitrary in 
view of the fragmentary nature of the survivals of OE writings. 

According to the definitions and procedures discussed above, data 
on the 18 suffixes were collected and are presented in Table 1. In 
this Table the OE suffixes are ranked from 1 through 18 in the 
order of the decreasing number of words formed by their usage as 


adjective signals attached to bases. The Rank number is indicated 


ind are helpful here. He says, ‘‘We are thus led to establish different ranks 
of words according to their mutual relations as defined or defining. In the 
‘ombination extremely hot weather, weather may be called a primary word or 
“PRINCIPAL; hot, which defines weather, is a secondary word or an ADJUNCT; 
and extremely, which defines hot, is a tertiary word or a sUBJUNCT.’’ 
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Rank Suffix 
1, -lic 
2 -ig (eg) 


4. 


5. -ful (1) 


6. -ol (ul, el) 


-léas 

8. -18C 

9. -fest 
10. -weard 


11. -tht (eht) 
12. -baere 


13. -sum. 


3. -ed9 (od, ad, d) 
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in the column at the left. The absolute number* of adjectives is in- 
dicated in the column at the far right. The illustrative words accom- 
panying each suffix are not meant to indicate the sometimes quite 
complicated effect of the suffix on the base, and any such inferences 
from such a small amount of evidence will be unreliable. 


TABLE 1 


Examples and ModE equivalents 
dimlic ‘dim, secret’; flésclic ‘fleshly’. 
blédig ‘bloody’; distig ‘dusty’. 
clitod ‘patched’; scearpecged ‘sharp- 
edged’; wambede ‘bigbellied’; unwar- 
nod ‘unwarned’; unwundod ‘unwound- 
ed’. 
dgen ‘own’; bécen ‘beechen’ (beech- 
wood) ; unsdwen ‘unsown’ (of seed). 


cearful ‘anxious, sad; attentive’; deorc- 
ful ‘dark, gloomy’; wundorful ‘wonder- 
ful’. 

hatol ‘hostile, hating’; wacol ‘awake- 
ful’; scitol ‘purgative’. 

blédléas ‘bloodless’; cearléas ‘inatten- 
tive; happy’. 

Bryttisc ‘British’; cildise ‘childish’; 
flérise ‘flowery’; gimmisec ‘gemmed’. 
liffest ‘living, vigorous’; wynfest ‘ joy- 
ful’; scamfest ‘shamefast’; rdtfest 
‘firmly established ’. 

framweard ‘doomed’; hindeweard ‘re- 


versed’; téweard ‘impending’; uteweard 
‘outward’. 


flésceht ‘fleshy’; h@riht ‘hairy’; scea- 
diht ‘shady’; wudiht ‘full of trees’. 


eppelbére ‘fruit-bearing’; cwealmbére 
‘murderous’; windbére ‘windy’. 


langsum ‘tedious’; healdsum ‘careful’; 
wynsum ‘pleasant, winsome’. 


sThere are two remarks to be made about these data: (1) The absolute num 
ber of adjectives means every recorded adjective. If one should consider that 
once the suffix has been added to the base no further prefix alteration should 
count as forming a new word, the number would be quite different in many 
cases, e.g., using bear as a base, bearish, unbearish, and blackbearish gives a0 
absolute number of three, but a base plus -ish number of one. The absolute 
number is used in this table. (2) These numbers have nothing to do with the 
relative frequency of occurrence in the streams of speech, i.e., cund, which 
has a low absolute frequency may be found to have a slightly higher relative 
frequency in connected discourse because ecclesiastical writers seem to liavé 
been fond of what must have been an archaic form in spoken utterance. Much: 
of the available material reflects ecclesiastical usage. 
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14, -feald dnfeald ‘single’; néahfeald ‘intimate’; 29 
twéntigfeald ‘twenty-fold’. 


15. wierde déorwierde ‘precious’; notwierde ‘use- 26 
ful’; stélwierde ‘stalworthy’; licwierde 
‘pleasant, pleasing’. 

16. -cund deofolcund ‘devilish, fiendish’; gdst- 22 
cund ‘spiritual’; heofoncund ‘celestial’ ; 
yfelcund ‘evil’; @delcund ‘of noble 
birth’. 


a. -erne éasterne ‘eastern’; westerne ‘western’; 13 
niwerne ‘tender’; nihterne ‘nightly’. 

18, -wende hdlwende ‘healing’; hdtwende ‘burn- 
ing’; lufwende ‘loveable’; welgewende 
‘thriving’. 


These data are plotted on an arithmetic grid in Figure 1, with 
Rank on the abcissa and Number on the ordinate. The points are 
joined by a solid line. When plotted on double logarithmic paper, 
the data conform quite closely to the equation log x + log y = log 
C. This fact indicates an unmistakable orderliness of adjectival suf- 
fixes in OE. On the basis of this orderliness a projected re-arrange- 
ment is possible. If lic is assumed to be Rank 3, and the curve is 
extended upwards it would be possible to predict the frequency of 
the debatable forms ed® and en’® in assumed positions of Rank 1 


This form presents a problem which might well be resolved by Bloch’s 
Postulates for phonemic analysis, Lang., xxiv (1948), 3-46, but in terms of 
an older and looser terminology the situation is this: There seem to be adjectives 
formed in OE by means of this suffix from both verbal (a debatable term) 
and non-verbal bases. Phonemically the suffix is the same in both cases. But 
if all the verbal forms were counted we should have to include here all re 
corded instances of what are normally termed past participles of weak verbs. 
This would run to some rather large number, but probably not to more that 
about 3000. But the dictionary data for these forms is quite unreliable. There- 
fore, only those adjectives are counted here which are made from non-verbal 
bases or from forms that could not be used in a modern compound tense for 
mation, e.g. wooded (non-verbal), unwounded (having verbal characteristics 
but incapable of being used in a modern compound tense). 

Using the criterion of semantic decay or emptiness of semantic effect om 
the bases, i.e., the closeness of approach to a pure signal of grammatical fune 
tion, no other suffix is so devoid of semantic effect as ed and en (see note 10, 
below). On the basis of Zipf’s theory, then, here illustrated, one could revise 
the Rank number of the entries in Table 1 by ranking ed as 1, en as 2, and 
lic as 3. This would accord with both the ideas of phonematic analysis and 
with historical examination of empirical evidence in OE times. From the latter 
material it is argued in the longer study (see note 1) that all these forms 
should be considered entirely as adjectives in the OE period, where compoul 
tenses cannot really be said to exist. Their general nature then would be 
adjectives made from a base by the addition of the suffix ed. 

10All remarks made about ed (note 9, above) apply with equal force to 
except that the verbal adjectives made from bases by the addition of en are 
assigned in traditional terminology to the strong verb system. The different 
kinds of adjectives are illustrated by ModE silken for non-verb bases 4! 
unbeaten for included verbal bases. 
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and Rank 2. The curve in dotted lines in Figure 1 is drawn on these 
assumptions, and the remaining data are fitted into their proper 
order after ed and en have been transposed into their predicted 
positions of Rank 1 and Rank 2. The second curve, however, does 
not more radically approach the logarithmic formula than the first. 

Zipf’s materials and his statements are descriptions of observed 
phenomena, which have been slightly supplemented by Llewel- 
lyn’s'' demonstration of the regularity of the distribution of ad- 
jective suffixes in Old Norse. Zipf’s work has not been used much 
for predictions, but if a ‘‘law’’ underlies the latter’s work, then 
prediction is possible and necessary. I regard the projected curve 
as valid evidence in a discussion of the proper importance of these 
suffixes which has heretofore been carried on entirely within the 
terms of historical grammar or synchronic linguistic postulates'” 
that do not take account of Zipf’s work. 


MEANING AND FREQUENCY 


Although the relative frequency of these suffixes in the stream 
of speech may not actually follow their relative frequency as word- 
building elements in the data above, I am inclined to suspect they 
do. Further, in the cases where they do not, I should expect to find 
the divergences in that portion of the curve in Figure 1 which does 
not conform to the general logarithmic formula. This situation will 
be empirically investigated in the course of an analysis of running 
words in OE at present in hand. 

Using the data available here, however, it is still possible to make 
statements about meaning and Rank. Those elements of the highest 
Rank are closest to being pure signalling devices, devoid of semantic 
overtones. The elements of lowest Rank, on the whole, preserve 
distinguishable meaning and thus are less satisfactory as empty 
determinants. This is entirely true for elements of Ranks 1-4 (lic, 
ig, ed, en). Rank 6, ol, is semantically as empty as Ranks 1-4, hav- 
ing a meaning equivalent to the ModE present participial ending 
‘ing: OF hatol: ModE hating. Accordingly, by meaning, its Rank 
should be 5 or above. Rank 5 is occupied by ful(/). That ol does 
hot occur with predicted frequency according to meaning (given 


its empirically ascertainable semantic emptiness), would be an in- 

UR. H. Llewellyn, ‘‘The Rank-Number Relationship of Adjectival Suffixes 
Old Norse,’? Journal of General Psychology, xxxv (1947), 231-4. 

Bloch, Lang., xxiv (1948), 3-46. 
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dex that it was in a state of change. The direction of the change 
could not necessarily be determined from its position on the graph, 
but a closer inspection of historical evidence shows that this form 
was, in fact, going out, remaining a living element only in Middle 
Scots.’* The further fact that it could be replaced by -ful as well 
as -ing is to be viewed as a coincidence. 

OE ModE 


hatol hateful hating 
wacol wakeful : waking 


Ful (Rank 5) itself, as well as léas (Rank 7) and fest (Rank 9), 
which appear in the hump on the curve, are ambiguous forms se- 
mantically and yield operationally ambiguous word-formations. In 
the summary of the longer work from which these data are ex- 
tracted the following statement appears for each of these forms and 
for none of the other suffixes, ‘‘Some examples of its usage can- 
not be determined satisfactorily as illustrative of suffixation or com- 
pounding.’’ In the cases of ful (Rank 5) and léas (Rank 7), there 
is a further ambiguity in that the suffix itself does not determine 
whether the resultant word is used actively or passively (cp. ModE 
-able and -ous: desirable : desirous, with hopeful and hopeless and 
it will be found that each of the latter two can be used both actively 
and passively, but the first two are limited by their suffixes). This 
ambiguity, is, on the other hand, a step in the direction of semantic 
emptiness and could contribute to the desirability of these forms 
as pure signalling devices. The appearance in the Middle-English 
(ME) period of the Romance suffixes -able and -ous, which intro- 
duced this distinction in the suffix itself and therefore removed the 
determination of activity or passivity from syntax, undoubtedly 
imposed on English a pattern foreign to its native tendency and 
interfered with the working of these comparatively (to lic, ig, ol, 
en, ed) newer suffixes into their proper usefulness. The fact that 
some of the words cannot be assigned definitely to compounding 
or suffixation demonstrates the transitional state of the element. 
What happened to these forms in ME, however, is still conjectural 
since evidence on this subject has not yet been collected. 

Fast (Rank 9), on the other hand, had probably attained its 
proper place and was in the course of losing its last remnants of 


1SElizabeth Westergaurd, Studies in Prefixes and Suffixes in Middle Scottish 
(London, 1924). 
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semantic content. In liffest ‘‘living’’ it merely signals the adjective 
usage of the base lif ‘‘life.’’ In rdétfest ‘‘firmly established’’ it 
shows clearly an older stage of compounding where the original 
meaning was ‘‘root-fast.’’ 

Between léas (Rank 7) and fast (Rank 9) comes ise (Rank 8). 
This form, like ol, is very nearly a pure determinant in OE with 
none of the pejorative overtones of ModE -ish. It does, indeed, 
have slightly more of a semantic effect on its bases than do Ranks 
1-4, which is proper to its position. But the presence of isc in the 
midst of this unstable group would again lead one to believe that 
it was due for a change. Unless it lost its last semantic overtone it 
would probably move to a lower Rank. Historically this is precisely 
what happened in ME. . 

The remaining Ranks (10-18) show a greater semantic effect on 
the bases than those discussed above. The exceptions to this general 
statement can also be shown to demonstrate the validity of the un- 
derlying principle used in this discussion. Rank 11, tht (eht), 
which is semantically empty, was in a state of semantic decay as 
far as historical evidence shows; it was being confused phonetically 
with ig (Rank 2), of which it seems to have been a specialized de- 
velopment** at an earlier time. All of its words were absorbed by 
ig in ME. Its position is an index of radical change. 

Rank 13, swm, fits the requirements of semantic emptiness almost 
as well as Rank 1, lic, and therefore it should occur in the first 
group. But it, too, was going out of living usage and it suffers an 
eclipse in ME. A few ModE survivals like winsome actually pre- 
serve in a simplex the OE suffix sum. The curious re-establishment 
of the suffix (see NED some suffix 2) was the result of homophony. 
It is formed up from OE sum ‘‘one; some; a part; a few’’ (ep. 
ModE foursome) and not from the dying form (occurring only as 
a suffix)-swm which is historically cognate to the root that yielded 
QE sama : ModE same. Its presence here in the wrong order, giv- 
‘nits semantic freedom (sum : same; lic : like) is again an index 
of change. 


_ 4The bases with which ig and iht (eht) combine show «a marked limitation 

nthe similarity of semantic content. Within this common range, tht shows 

‘ven more specialization. It was added only to bases concerned with external 

features of nature and external human characteristics, e.g., forest, winds, 

frost, ete., and hair, wart, ete. Phonetically both forms look back to an older 

de European suffix of a sound like ModE q or k. The enclitic t is not ex- 
ed, 
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Rank 17, erne, which is also quite empty, may actually be a spe- 
cialized form of en (Rank 3) preceded by an older and in OE times, 
a dead suffix, -er. (Cp. ModE a norther meaning a north storm). 
Its configuration is a subject of controversy in the longer work. 


RANK AND WEIGHT OF ELEMENT 


The length, or weight of the element, according to Zipf, should 
vary inversely with its number of occurrences, or directly with its 
Rank. For Ranks 1-5, this is obviously true. For ed (which is really 
a dental sound, voiced or unvoiced under various circumstances 
and preceded by an indeterminate intermediate vowel) and for en 
(which is often close to syllabic n), which are of the least weight, 
the predicted positions would be the more desirable. The other ele- 
ments which seem to violate this corollary principle will be found 
to be just those that have been discussed under Rank and Meaning 
as being out of proper order. I wish merely to mention this point 
and not to try to demonstrate anything about it because the ter- 
minology available at present is quite unscientific. A valid discus- 
sion will be possible only when linguistics develops quantitative 
standards for length and weight of utterance. 


CONCLUSION 

Thus, there is obviously a direct relation between frequency of 
occurrence (as defined for Table 1), semantic decay and weight of 
the elements under scrutiny. It is further obvious that the distri- 
bution of these elements shows a marked inverse relationship be- 
tween the y number of different adjectives in which a suffix is found 
and the z Rank of the suffix, when ranked in order of decreasing 
frequency, approximating a log «+ log y = log C. Finally, the 
usefulness of this arrangement in interpreting empirical data and 
predicting their behavior opens new areas of exploration in dy- 
namie linguistics. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 
KEATS AND THE PALICE OF HONOUR 


Although Keats nowhere alludes directly to Gavin Douglas,’ 
acomparison of motifs in the Palice of Honour and the Ode on a 
Grecian Urn indicates that he may have read Douglas’s work with 
pleasure and advantage. The likenesses are not numerous, but they 
are distinct, and would be worth recording even if they only bore 
witness to how teasingly close the Scots author came to expressing 
phases of Keats’s thought. 

At the outset of his poem, with unhurried pace, Douglas speaks 
at length of a sound that fills the garden where he lies in a swoon, 
asound as of angels ‘‘With harmonie fordinnand all the skyis.’” 
It is so sweet a sound that it could cause all creatures to be joyous 
except for himself and ‘‘caytives dullit in dispair.’’ As he mourns, 
he presently becomes aware of a gay procession, the most pleasant 
since the creation of Adam: 


And murnand thus, as ane maist wofull wicht, 

Of the maist plesant court I had a sicht 

In warld adoun sen Adam was creat. 

Quhat sang? Quhat joy? Quhat harmonie? Quhat licht? 
Quhat mirthfull solace plesance all at richt? 

Quhat fresche bewtie? Quhat excelland estait? 

Quhat sweit vocis? Quhat wordis suggurait? 

Quhat fair debaitis? Quhat luifsum ladyis bricht? 
Quhat lustie gallandis did on thair service wait? 


Quhat gudlie pastance? and quhat menstralie? 


Quhat game thay maid? in faith nat tell can I, 
Thocht I had profound wit angelicall.+ 


Doubtless no one has ever read this passage without appreciating 
is relationship in form and thought to Keats’s lines: 


‘Keats ’s silence here indicates, of course, that he was not specially interested 
in Douglas, but it does not mean that he had not read the Palice of Honour. 
At his school in Enfield in his fifteenth and sixteenth years he appears to have 

nan omnivorous reader (Sidney Colvin, John Keats |London, 1925], pp. 
115), and he may have found Douglas’s work there. The 1579 Edinburgh 
dition had been reprinted in Perth in 1787 and John Pinkerton had published 
also in 1792. It is possible that Keats may even have read the rare London 
tdition, printed by Wm. Copland (e. 1553). 

‘The Poetical Works of Gavin Douglas, ed. John Small (Edinburgh and 
london, 1874), 1, 16, 

‘Ibid, p. 17. In both poems the series of questions ends in tones of like 
(uantity: menstralie and ecstasy. 
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What men or gods are these? What maidens loth? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 
What pipes and timbrels? What wild ecstasy? 

Douglas cannot answer his questions, he says, but the heavenly 
sound of the harmony so charms his mind that ‘‘Baith wit and 
ressoun half is loist of all.’’ Merely to see that angelic and goodly 
company is ‘‘a thing celestiall’’ to him. In the rout of Venus and 
her court he hears fresh ladies singing in virginal voices, sweet 
concords on lutes, harps, clarions, cymbals, and other instruments. 
Not Pan of Arcady ever played so pleasantly ; and, Douglas adds, 


Na mair I understude thair numbers fine, 

Be God, than dois a gekgo or a swine, 

Saif that me think sweit soundis gude to heir. 

Na mair heiron my laubours will I tine, 

Na mair thair verbillis sweit define, 

How that thair musick tones war mair cleir 

And duleer than the moving of the spheir.4 
Keats varies the theme. To Keats, ‘‘Heard sounds are sweet, but 
those unheard Are sweeter’’; to Douglas sweet sounds are good 
to hear, and these particular ones were sweeter than the (unheard) 
moving or music of the sphere. These sounds are so sweet that no 
earthly harper ever made melody to compare with them. 

Douglas then describes at great length the trappings and vest- 

ments of the company, a flowery tale that might indeed find better 
expression for Keats in the artistry of the Sosibios vase. As the 
procession comes along, chanting its songs, wearing garlands of 
flowers and chaplets of roses, Douglas is moved to sing a ballad 
on the inconstancy of love, for which he is at once reproved by 
Venus and her followers. Calliope intercedes successfully for him, 
and Douglas, in gratitude, sings a ballad in honor of love and 
lovers.° This ballad also has sentiment notably like that of Keats: 


Unwemmit wit deliverit of dangair, 

Maist happelie deliverit fra the snair, 
Relevit fre of service and bondage, 

Expell dolour, expell diseisis sair, 

Avoid displeasure, womenting and care, 
Ressave plesance, and do thy sorrow swage, 
Behald thy glaid fresche lustie grene curage, 
Reioyce amid thir lovers but dispair, 
Provide ane place to plant thy tender age, 
In lestand blis to remane and repair. 


Here Douglas counsels his ‘‘unwemmit wit’’ to put away sorrow, 


sIbid., p. 21. 
SIbid., p. 24. 
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to rejoice amid the lovers without despair, to win in love a lasting 
bliss. And he continues, with special emphasis on this theme of 
happiness in love: 


Quha is in welth? Quha is weill fortunat? 

Quha is in pietie disseverit fra debait? 

Quha levis in hope? Wha levis in esperance? 

Quha standis in grace? Quha standis in firme estait? 
Quha is content, reioycit air or lait? 

Or quha is he that fortoun dois avance? 

But thow that is replenischit of plesance, 

Thow hes comfort, all weilfair delicait, 

Thou hes glaidnes, thow hes the happie chance, 

Thou hes thy will, thow be nocht desolait. 


Keats’s lover can not have the bliss of embracing his beloved, but 
he does have the lasting bliss of unfading love. The negative turn 
of phrase that Douglas uses is present in shadow in the thought 
of Keats: You cannot leave your song, you cannot kiss, but do not 
be desolate : though you do not have your will, you have the comfort 
of lasting love. In paraphrasing Keats roughly in the terms of 
Douglas’s handling of the theme, I believe I have not departed too 
far from the outline of Keats’s meaning: 

Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 

Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 

Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 

Though winning near the goal — yet do not grieve; 


She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


To translate Keats’s grieve by Douglas’s be desolate seems war- 
ranted in view of Keats’s own use of the adjective: 


And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate can e’er return. 


It will Le observed that both poets insist on the happiness of love, 
alove removed from sorrow and disease, but Keats’s phrasing here 
does not, as elsewhere, suggest that he was summoning up dim 
memories of Douglas’s lines on the same theme. 

The rest of the poem, including the account of the Palace itself,® 


‘When Keats wrote the Fall of Hyperion, was his thought guided ever so 
‘lightly by recollection of the ascent to the Palace? Douglas is led (p. 50) by 
‘nymph to a high hill that has but one way to its top, a way hewn in its slip- 
ity hard marble. When the nymph bids him ascend, he quakes for fear. His 
guide Teassures him, then rides straight up the height, whither he follows. In 
the middle of the ascent he sees miserable wretches burning in brimstone. At 
this sight he fears to go on, and stands trembling with chattering teeth. The 
‘ymph onee more encourages him, ‘‘and said let be, Thou sall nocht aill, 
and lo the cause (quod sche). To me thow art commit, I sall the keip.’’ She 
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offers little that could help Keats in the composition of the Ode on 
a Grecian Urn; but both poems end in somewhat parallel themes, 
Douglas concludes with a ballade commending honor and virtue 
as the highest good, the heavenly flower, the goodliest gem. Who- 
ever leaves honor out of thought does not do right: 

Of grace thy face in everie place sa schynis, 

That sweit all spreit baith heid and feit inclynis, 

Thy gloir afoir for till imploir remeid. 

He docht richt nocht, quhilk out of thocht the tynis; 

Thy name but blame, and royal fame divine is; 

Thou port at schort of our comfort and reid, 

Till bring all thing till glaiding efter deid.7 
To Keats, the highest good is the identity of truth and beauty, a 
truth attested by the Urn, which teases us out of thought* as does 
eternity. 

This last resemblance perhaps suggests coincidence rather than 
debt, but the same answer cannot easily be accepted for the more 
substantial parallels cited earlier. In these, rhetoric and thought 
alike argue a connection of some sort between the two works. Cer- 
tainly no other literary source offers so rich a background in themes 
and subject matter for Keats’s poem. Though the beauty of the 
Sosibios Vase and other urns was the basic inspiration for the Ode, 
the shape that inspiration was to take appears to owe much to 
Gavin Douglas. 


University of Connecticut JAMES A. S. MCPEEK 


THE OCCASION OF MARK TWAIN’S SPEECH ON FOREIGN CRITICS 


In Mark Twain’s Speeches' one of the most interesting items is 
a speech entitled On Foreign Critics.2. The only critic whom it 


explains that these wretches are people who pretended to creep into high honor 
in their early years but fell into idleness and luxury. In the Fall of Hyperwn 
Keats sees an image at whose feet lies an altar which may be reached by 
climbing a stairway of innumerable marble steps. A voice tells him that if he 
cannot ascend these steps he will die. Despite a palsied chill and numbness 
assailing him, he reaches the lowest stair a minute before death, and mounts 
the height. As he approaches the shrine, he asks why he was saved from death, 
and the priestess tells him at length that he has been saved not because of 
merit, but because he is a dreamer: ‘‘for that cause thou standest safe beneath 
this statue’s knees.’’ 

7The Poetical Works of Gavin Douglas, p. 79. — 

8This phrase pleases Keats, for he uses it twice, the first time in his ge 
letter, To J. H. Reynolds, Esq., March 25, 1818, line 78. In this poem ce 
reason, rather than truth and beauty, is the prize for the philosophic mine. 


1Edited by A. B. Paine, Harper & Brothers, New York and London, nage 
2Ibid., pp. 150-153. The headnote dates it ‘‘ About 1889.’’ Paine does no 
state when, where, or whether it was delivered. 
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mentions by name is Sir Lepel Griffin, but obviously it is a reply 
to Matthew Arnold’s Civilisation in the United States, an essay 
which first appeared in the Nineteenth Century for April, 1888,° 
and Sir Lepel Henry Griffin’s The Great Republic, a book pub- 
lished in New York and London in 1884, parts of which had ap- 
peared in the Fortnightly Review for January and March, 1884. 
Possibly Twain had not heard of Sir Lepel’s book until he saw it 
referred to four or five times in Arnold’s essay. In his first 
paragraph Arnold wrote : 


It happened that Sir Lepel Griffin, a very acute and distinguished Indian offi- 
cial, had just then been travelling in the United States, and had published 
his opinion, from what he saw of the life there, that there is no country call- 
ing itself civilised where one would not rather live than in America, except 
Russia. 


In his book Sir Lepel had frequently referred to Arnold in very 
flattering terms except that he thought him a very poor public 
speaker. He had heard Arnold speak in New York. 


It was with much interest and some anxiety that I went to Chickering Hall 
to hear Matthew Arnold’s first lecture in New York, for he had freely con- 
demned the Americans in former days as a race of Philistines . . .; the great 
English critic was received by a crowded house with every sign of sympathy 
and respect. . . . Mr. Matthew Arnold combines in himself all the possible 
faults of a public lecturer. ... An American audience is wonderfully patient 
and generous.4 


Here is a sample of Griffin’s harsh criticism of America: 


... America of to-day, the apotheosis of Philistinism, . . . the Mecca to which 
turns every religious or social charlatan, where the only god worshipped is Mam- 
mon...; where political life . . . is shunned by an honest man as the plague; 
where, to enrich jobbers and monopolists and contractors, a nation has emanci- 


3In A Word about America (the Nineteenth Century for May, 1882) Arnold 
had said that American civilization was almost totally middle-class Philistin- 
ism and that Mark Twain, according to a French critic with whom Arnold 
evidently agreed, could please only shallow-minded Philistines, being a writer 
of false literature delighted in by childish and half-savage minds. The com- 
ments he made on America during his visit and lecture tour in 1883-1884 were 
not intended to flatter. In A Word More about America (the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury for February, 1885) Arnold said America had solved the political and 
social problem with remarkable success but added: ‘‘Yet Sir Lepel Griffin 
says that there is no country calling itself civilised where one would not rather 
live than in America, except Russia.’? If Twain read this article, he had for- 
gotten this reference to Griffin when he wrote the speech. In Civilisation in 
the United States (the Nineteenth Century for April, 1888) Arnold says that 
the United States has not solved the human problem, that its civilization lacks 
interest and beauty, distinction and elevation. ‘‘The addiction to ‘the funny 
man,’ who is a national misfortune there, is against it.’’? This I take to be a 
deliberate insult of Mark Twain, in whose home in Hartford he had been a 
=o years earlier. Thus Twain had personal as well as patriotic reasons 
—_— Arnold. Of course Arnold had been sniping at America a long 


‘The Great Republic (New York: Scribner and Welford, 1884), pp. 90-92. 
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pated its slaves and enslaved its freemen, where the people is gorged and 
drunk with materialism, and where wealth has become a curse instead of a 
blessing. . . . With some experience of every country in the civilised world, I 
can think of none except Russia in which I would not prefer to reside, in 
which life would not be more worth living, less sordid and mean and unlovely.s 


Twain begins his speech On Foreign Critics thus: 


If I look harried and worn, it is not from an ill conscience. It is from sitting 
up nights to worry about the foreign critic. He won’t concede that we have 
a civilization —a ‘‘real’’ civilization. Five years ago, he said we had never 
contributed anything to the betterment of the world. And now comes Sir Lepel 
Griffin, whom I had not suspected of being in the world at all, and says, 
‘“There is no country calling itself civilized where one would not rather live 
than in America, except Russia.’ ’6 

The idea attributed to Griffin is correct, but the wording is quoted 
from Arnold. In three different places in The Great Republic’ 
Griffin mentions Russia as the only civilized country not superior 
to the United States, but in no case is the wording like the passage 
quoted by Twain. Twain quoted it from Arnold and not from 
Griffin. Note also Twain’s words ‘‘now comes Sir Lepel Griffin, 
whom I had not suspected of being in the world at all.’’ Griffin’s 
book appeared in 1884, but Twain did not write his speech until 
after Arnold’s essay was published in April, 1888. It seems prob- 
able, therefore, that Twain had not read Griffin’s book when 
Arnold’s essay first appeared. Possibly he then went back and 
read it, though the only internal evidence which I can see is found 
in these two passages from Griffin’s book and ‘I'wain’s speech, re- 
spectively : 


Republican institutions have had a trial for a hundred years, and, so far as 
outsiders can judge, their failure is complete.* . 


When that revolution [the American Revolution] began, monarchy had been 
on trial some thousands of years, over there, and was a distinct and convicted 
failure, every time. It had never produced anything but a vast, a nearly unr 
versal savagery, with a thin skim of civilization on top... .% 


In his essay Arnold had given his definition of civilization and 
had then proceeded to apply a series of tests to American civiliza- 
tion. Twain employs a rather similar procedure in his rebuttal. 


Let us say, then, in broad terms, that ary system which has in it any one of 
these things —to wit, human slavery, despotic government, inequality, 
merous and brutal punishments for crime, superstition almost universal, 1% 
norance almost universal, and dirt and poverty almost universal — is not 4 
real civilization, and any system which has none of them is.'° 


SIbid., pp. 3-4. 

Twain’s Speeches, p. 150. 
7Pp. 4, 9, and 122. 

5P. 9. 

151, 

10Pp, 150-151. 
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Applying these tests to America and European countries, Twain 
concludes that America has the only real civilization in the world 
today, and that the civilizations of Europe, though some of them 
are ‘‘pretty lofty,’’ are still only ‘‘partial.’’ He thus describes 
Europe at the time of the American Revolution : 

The French, imbruted and impoverished by centuries of oppression and official 
robbery, were a starving nation clothed in rags, slaves of an aristocracy and 
smirking dandies clad in unearned silks and velvet. It makes one’s cheek burn 
toread of the laws of the time and realize that they were for human beings; 
realize that they originated in this world and not in hell. Germany was un- 
speakable. In the Scotch lowlands the people lived in sties and were human 
swine; in the highlands drunkenness was general and it hardly smirched a 
young girl to have a family of her own. In England there was a sham liberty, 
and not much of that; crime was general; ignorance the same; poverty and 
misery were widespread; ... the law awarded the death penalty to almost 
every conceivable offense. . . . In all that time [since the invention of print- 
ing] there had not been a newspaper in Europe that was worthy the name. 
Monarchies had no use for that sort of dynamite. When we hoisted the banner 
of revolution and raised the first genuine shout for human liberty that had 
ever been heard, this was a newspaperless globe. . . . Who woke that printing 
press out of its trance of three hundred years? Let us be permitted to con- 
sider that we did it. Who summoned the French slaves to rise and set the na- 
tion free? We did it. What resulted in England and on the Continent? Crip- 
pled liberty took up its bed and walked.11 

Twain adds that America, a nation of inventors, invented human 
liberty and thus made possible the Christian world’s great civiliza- 
tion. Of course he was angry when he wrote the speech — angry 
with Sir Lepel Griffin and especially with Matthew Arnold. Arnold 
died suddenly of heart failure in April, 1888, and no doubt that is 
why he is not mentioned by name in the speech. In 1907, after 
Amold had been dead for nineteen years, Twain made complete 
atonement in a speech in London.’* Speaking on the topic Inde- 
pendence Day before the American Society and its guests on July 4, 
he called England ‘‘the venerable Mother of Liberties, the Protec- 
tor of Anglo-Saxon Freedom”’ and paid her generous tribute for 


the heritage of freedom which she had given to America. 
University of Texas D. M. McKEITHAN 


BLAKE, FLAXMAN, AND THE £100 


In 1940 Dr. Margaret Ruth Lowery published a photostatic 
teproduction, recto and verso, of a manuscript note in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Oliver R. Barrett, Chicago, which painstaking research 
had convinced her was in the handwriting of William Blake, the 


UPp, 151-152, 
“Mark Twain’s Speeches, pp. 344-350. 
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poet.’ On the back are some penciled figures described as ‘‘draw- 
ings such as are to be seen in the Rossetti MS.,’’ and the note itself 
indicates a £100 transaction between a Mr. Blake and a Mr. 
Flaxman, upon which Miss Lowery elaborated a considerable struc- 
ture of speculation concerning the finances of Blake, the history of 
the Blake-Flaxman friendship, the possibility that Flaxman had 
lent Blake a sufficient sum to print his Poetical Sketches without 
the legendary assistance of the Rev. Mr. Mathew, etc. Tracing the 
watermark to the Nash Mills, Hertfordshire, where such paper had 
been made between 1804 and 1810, Dr. Lowery, on a_ personal 
examination of the original moulds, ‘‘identified 1806 as the date.’” 
This ‘‘brief but significant message’”® reads: 
Mr. Blake with Compls. sends Mr. Flaxman a Dra[f]t for £100. & begs to 
have a Receipt 


Essex Street 
9 


Miss Lowery knew that while ‘‘Blake lived in seven places in 
London’’ we have no record of his ever living on Essex Street. 
But she located two lawyers on that street, possibly related to each 
other —a John Blake who once did business there, and a Robert 
Blake of 14 Essex Street. No connection with William Blake was 
established, but, neglecting the possibility that an Essex Street 
Blake might have had some independent money transaction with 
Blake’s friend Flaxman, Miss Lowery reasoned: ‘‘If one or both 
were related to William Blake, Blake could have secured money 
through them to discharge the debt to Flaxman if it were pressing 
either from Blake’s sense of pride and independence or from 
Flaxman himself.’” 

Also in 1940 there was published for the first time an account 
book of Flaxman’s covering this period’ and containing an entry 
which wholly upsets Miss Lowery’s speculation, removes the note 


iMargaret Ruth Lowery, Windows of the Morning: a Critical Study of Wil- 
liam Blake’s Poetical Sketches, 1783 (New Haven, 1940), pp. 50, 218, plates 
facing p. 50. ; 

‘‘Mr. Geoffrey Keynes questions whether Blake wrote this note.’’ /bid,, Pp. 
218. 

2Ibid., pp. 45, 50-53, 218. 

*Ibid., p. 50. 

4Ibid., p. 52. 

5Edward Croft-Murray, ‘‘An Account Book of John Flaxman, R. A., The 
28th vol. of the Walpole Society (Oxford, 1940), pp. 51-93. 

Unfortunately this account book was unknown to Miss Lowery, whose vo" 
ume I understand was completed in 1938. 
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from any connection with William Blake, and —a caution upon 
the evidence of paper moulds — establishes its date as 1804. 
The pertinent section of Flaxman’s account book reads: 


1801 March 9. Robt Blake Esqre No. 14 Essex Street Strand for the Com- 
mittee of Wickhamists 
Reed on Acct of 500 £ for Dr. Wharton’s Monument to [be] erected 
in Winchester Cathedral including all expence & 20 £ Fees to the Church 
if required 
166 13 4 


1802 
Novr 234 Reed on Account 166 13 4 
1804 
March 9 Recd 100 
May 30 Reed 66 13 4 
Paid® 


I have italicised the line which coincides with Mr. Barrett’s note. 
As for the ‘‘drawings’’ on the back, they are scarcely above’ 
doodling, the doodling of an artist perhaps, but since the note 
would have been in Flaxman’s possession, they are more probably 
his than the work of Robert Blake of the Committee of Wick- 
hamists. 


Detroit, Michigan Davip V. ERDMAN 


OTFRIDIANA: SOME QUERIES AND COMMENTS RE. MARGINALIA 


About the year 875 A.D. Otfrid, a monk of the monastery of 
Weissenburg in Alsace-Lorraine, completed his Old Franconian 
poetical Gospel Harmony. The work was based on the traditional 
pericopes excerpted from the Vulgate for readings as part of the 
Mass. His poem was, for those times, a scholarly work, a vernacular 
Life of Christ, composed with one eye on the sacred word of the 
Vulgate and one eye on the needs and limitations of the semi- 
learned clerics and, here and there perhaps, interested laymen who 
could read the original Latin. In the margin of the Old High 
German poem are to be found short excerpts from the Vulgate, 
lestined, apparently, to orient the reader in the Biblical passages 
translated, expanded, or discussed in the vernacular poem. 

Now this vernacular poem is of no inconsiderable length — it 
fills more than three hundred pages of a large octavo volume; yet 
the copyists (for relatively few of the marginalia can with cer- 
‘ainty be aseribed to the author’s hand) have, in the main, been 


‘ery accurate in their marginal quotations from the Vulgate. 


‘Ibid., p. 70. 
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There is to be found, however, a small number of Latin marginalia 
which deviate markedly from the Vulgate as we have it from 
Jerome. One cannot leave out of account here the possibility that 
other Vulgate versions were at hand, the /tala, for example; but 
since almost all the marginalia coincide with the Jerome version, 
one must assume that his version was here basic and well known. 

At first glance one would be inclined to impute the some forty 
instances of misquotation to carelessness or simple ignorance on 
the part of some nodding copyist. But the acceptance of even this 
lazy solution raises some pertinent questions; namely: may these 
deviations from the Vulgate not somehow be correlated with the 
corresponding Old High German? Was our copyist not moved to 
err by something read in the vernacular poem? Was his memory 
misdirected, perhaps, by some discrepancy between his native idiom 
and his acquired language, Latin? In other words, may we not be 
dealing here with the results of what might be called ‘‘bilingual 
memory,’’ that is, of a restatement of the Latin via the vernacular! 
To illustrate : let us imagine a copyist who knows his Vulgate only 
relatively well. Will he not, in attempting to remember the Latin, 
occasionally recall the Biblical idea in the terms of his own idiom 
rather than in the words of the original? And may he not, then, 
unconsciously retranslate the remembered OHG into Latin and feel 
satisfied that he has really reproduced the words of the Vulgate! 
Or might not a scribe, copying the OHG poem, write in as a Latin 
marginal note not the words of the Vulgate but rather a Latin 
rendition of the OHG phrase before him ? 

Examination reveals that more than half the misquotations can 
be definitely equated with the wording of the parallel vernacular 
lines. While all such misquotations are accurate translations of the 
pertinent Old High German, we shall see that in some instances 
influences other than mere retranslation were active. 

Let us consider first some clear-cut examples of such retransla- 
tion. In one instance (III, 8, 43) the Vulgate phrase, salvwm me 
fac, is replaced by adjuva me; in another (IV, 21, 2), the words, 
de hoc mundo, are replaced by the single word, hinc. Both sub- 
stitutions are exact renditions of the parallel OHG phrases; adjuva 
me renders hilf mir, help me, and hinc translates hinana, meaning 
from here. Elsewhere (V, 15, 9) the Vulgate command, pascé 
agnos meos, is replaced by pasce oves meas, a rendition of the OHG 
Gihalt mir scaf minu .. . fuatari siu, ete. And finally we have 
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lia lieu of the single Latin word exibant of the Vulgate the more 
om picturesque expansion uwnus post unum exit, an accurate rendi- 
hat tion of the OHG (IIT, 17, 43) ein after anderemo giang = one after 
but another departed. It will suffice merely to mention the existence 
on, of two other examples of this sort (IV, 16, 15; V, 11, 41). 
x The other misquotations noted exhibit, in the main, a shift of 
rty tense, mood, or number of the verb forms involved. When we 
on remember the laxity of Medieval Latin in matters of morphology, 
his we may not be impressed with our secribe’s errors; but when we 
ese find that we can, in every instance of misquotation from the Vul- 
the gate, equate the Latin forms found with the Old High German, 
| to we may well hesitate to ascribe the errors to simple ignorance; 
ory for we find our copyist substituting the plural for the singular, 
iom the indicative for the subjunctive, the finite verb for the participle 
; be at points in Otfrid’s narrative where the misquoted marginal 
ual Latin accurately translates the parallel vernacular phrase. 
ar! Especially noticeable is the replacement of the Latin combina- 
nly tion, finite verb plus present participle, by a finite verb. Thus on 
tin, four occasions (1, 4, 57; 1, 5, 41; III, 12, 21; V, 4, 31) we find 
iom such a phrase as respondens angelus dixit replaced by respondit 
1eN, angelus, which translates the OHG ther engil sprah of the poem 
feel and corresponds to the usual pattern of the OHG, which did not 
ite! use the present participle in the same way the Latin did. Else- 
tin where (III, 17, 41) we find the participial expression se inclinans 
atin replaced by the finite inclinavit se, which both translates the Old 
High German, er sih sar nidar neigta, and conforms to normal 
can OHG usage. Another example of the avoidance of the Latin 
ular present participle is significant ; for the Vulgate, vidit spiritum dei 
the descendentem, our copyist writes (I, 25, 23) wvidit spiritum dei 
nes descendere, which translates Otfrid’s gisah er queman gotes geist, 


and also conforms to the normal vernacular (Erdmann, Syntax 
isla- Otfrids, section 341). 


me It must remain in question whether the copyist’s occasional sub- 
4 ‘titution of the present for the future is to be attributed to his 
sub- 


having translated the parallel vernacular expression, to his having 


juva followed the normal idiom of his native language, or to the fact 
ung that Medieval Latin in general favored such a substitution. In any 
asce ‘vent, our scribe’s use of the present accurately renders the parallel 
HG OHG, and we may leave it at that. 

e in 


Three instances of misquotation may perhaps be ascribed to the 
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influence of popular Latin idiom: the word grabatum (III, 4, 19) 
of the Vulgate is replaced by the more popular word lectum, which 
has lived on in Italian, Spanish, and French. The perfect novi is 
replaced by the present scio (III, 18, 45), which, incidentally, 
translates the pertinent OHG present, irkennu; and finally (III, 
25, 37), the infinitive, which was coming to be so extensively used 
in Medieval Latin, is used to replace the subjunctive of the Vulgate 
although the OHG rendition, at this point, happens to coincide with 
the more classical subjunctive. 

In only one case do we find our copyist choosing the ‘‘learned’’ 
word in preference to the popular: he substitutes (II, 4, 99) 
temptator for the diabolus of the Vulgate. Whether he is showing 
his learnin’ or avoiding the Latin word basic to the OHG word 
tiufal used at this point, we cannot know. 

And finally it would seem that on two occasions our copyist was 
led to deviate from his original by a sort of simple-minded logic. 
For the Vulgate loquor vobis et non creditis, rendered accurately 
by the OHG (III, 22, 15) Ob th iz sagen — quad er, iu, ir ni giloubit, 
we find in the margin: Si vobis dixi, non creditis = If I have spoken, 
yet ye believe not (and that si = ?f translates ob). The use of dizi 
for loquor (which, by the way, is rightly rendered by the OHG 
sagen) may perhaps be ascribed to our copyist’s feeling for cause 
and effect; analyzing the situation he thinks, ‘‘I have already 
spoken to you, and yet you do not believe.’? Or elsewhere (III, 23, 
47), placing himself in the position of the dramatis personae, our 
copyist shifts the tense from the past perfect to the imperfect: 
for the Vulgate ille dixerat de morte ejus we find in the margin 
alle dicebat, ete. 

By way of summary it may be said that definite evidence exists 
to show that the misquotations found in the Latin marginalia of 
Otfrid’s poem can be reasonably explained on grounds other than 
that of a scribe’s simple ignorance. They all imply, of course, 4 
faulty memory of the original, but they can hardly be laid to 
mere day-dreaming. More than half of the misquotations may be 
attributed to retranslation into Latin of the parallel OHG phrases. 
Some misquotations of the Latin reflect current OHG usage; a few 
may be ascribed to some copyist’s unconscious substitution of 
popular for more literary Latin terms. For the rest, it is comfort- 
ing to have found a reason of sorts behind even the more dubious 
instances of misquotation of the sacred sources. 

The University of New Mexico Don A. McKENZIE 
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The Epigram in the English Renaissance, by Hoyt Hopewell Hudson. Prince- 
ton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1947. x + 178 pp. $2.50. 

A Bibliography of the Theophrastan Character in English with Several Por- 
trait Characters, by Chester Noyes Greenough. Prepared for publication 
by J. Milton French. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1947. xii + 
347 pp. $10.00. 

The Theophrastan Character in England to 1642, by Benjamin Boyce, with the 
assistance cf notes by Chester Noyes Greenough. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1947. xii + 324 pp. $5.00. 

In the death of Professor Hoyt H. Hudson in 1944 American learning suf- 
fered the loss of an able scholar and a tireless researcher in the field of Renais- 
sance culture. His reputation for sound scholarship is in no wise diminished 
by the publication of this partially-completed study found among his papers 
after his death. His serious interest in the epigram, which dated from the 
completion of his doctoral dissertation in 1923, was never allowed to flag in 
the years that followed, and the present four chapters of at least seventeen 
he had planned show that when the end came he was on the last stage of a 
definitive study for which he had prepared himself with meticulous learning 
and characteristic thoroughness. In these chapters with which he was able to 
lay only the foundation-work of an ambitious structure, he first attempts the 
hitherto unsatisfactorily performed task of reaching an acceptable definition 
of the epigram. He examines critically some well-known definitions of it, re- 
views some comments on its varieties, ancient and modern, and compares it 
with certain related types of verse. The remaining three chapters of the work 
are devoted to a study of the Latin epigram, primarily, of course, as it was 
practiced in England. 

Hudson is of the opinion that the medieval writers of Latin epigrams seem 
‘o ‘have had no influence upon epigram-writing in later periods,’’ and that 
the history of the form for our literature ‘‘ properly begins with Sir Thomas 
More.’ Devoting an entire chapter to More, he concludes with the statement 
that ‘‘in knowing him, we go far toward understanding the epigram-literature 
of the following one hundred and fifty years.’? The ensuing survey of Latin 
‘rigrammatists gives an intimate characterization of the work of such minor 
figures as William Lily, Robert Withington, John Constable, John Leland, 
John Parkhurst —‘‘except More, the most accomplished English author of 
latin epigrams in his century’’— Walter Haddon, George Buchanan, and 
others. He shows how their epigrams were later translated and imitated, and 
gives many of the more significant examples of their work in the original and 
0 translation. The apparently incomplete final chapter, which contains ideas 
"hose significance should be better known to Elizabethan scholars, draws at- 
tention to the practice of writing Latin epigrams in the schools, to the various 
tours de force expected of students — exercises which had an important in- 
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fluence upon the composition of poetry in general in the sixteenth and seven. 
teenth centuries. 

The bewildering mass of materials to which Hudson addressed himself is 
simplified and ordered in admirable fashion, and his unerring choice of the 
right illustration and his full and careful documentation are alone enough to 
make the study an indispensable work of reference for the Tudor scholar. 
Finally, the reader will not fail to recognize in these pages at once the simple 
honesty and charming humanity of the author as his friends knew him, 

Professor Greenough’s bibliography is «1 monument to the many years he 
devoted to painstaking research in the Character and related types. Like Pro- 
fessor Hudson, he left unfinished at his death the work which he bad begun 
with his dissertation for the doctorate and upon which he had been intermit- 
tently engaged through all the years that remained to him. Every Renaissance 
scholar should be grateful to Professor French and his assistants for having 
completed the laborious task of verifying and editing the collection and for 
carefully seeing it through the press. 

The title ‘‘ Theophrastan Character’’ is hardly an adequate phrase to deseribe 
the subject of this bibliography, for the list of entries includes all the varieties 
of the neo-Theophrastan type and many books of the ideal gentleman and ideal 
lady — these last considered either because they contain Characters or may 
themselves be regarded as extended Characters. It is good to have these, but 
the compilers have not set any clearly recognizable borderline in this kind, or 
apparently have failed to include a number of courtesy books which might 
have found a place here if they had been known. It should be pointed out, 
however, that there is appended a list of books examined but rejected. A 
surprising number of titles are marked with asterisks to indicate that their 
status was not verified by Professor French, often for the reason that they 
were inaccessible during the war years when the work was being prepared 
for the press. The editor is most certainly justified in his inclusion of such 
titles, even though a very few of them may be inaccurately described or may 
prove, upon inspection, to deserve no place in such a list. No doubt some few 
Characters may still be recovered from miscellanies, pamphlet volumes, and 
extremely rare books, and it is to be hoped that scholars will place on record 
any such whenever they are found. 

The arrangement of items and the apparatus are most commendable. Ex 
tries are ordered according to year of publication, and when several editions 
are listed, cross-references enable the reader to find the entry containing 42 
analysis of the work and any pertinent notes on it. Accurate indexes of au: 
thors, titles, and subjects —the last of incalculable value for the student of 
ideas — enable one to make the fullest possible use of the list. The skilful 
selection and arrangement of types have produced a page that is handsome 
and appropriate to the subject, and the quality of paper and binding used and 
the general format assure endurance and convenience of handling. One ca 
be confident that the work is comprehensive and is painstakingly prepared, 
and that through its pages the scholar may gain sure and easy access to a 
once popular but until recently neglected field of English literature. 

The extensive notes and collections left by Professor Greenough have also 
been used for guidance and suggestion by Professor Boyce in the prepare 
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tion of his definitive study of the Character. Like the bibliography above, 
this survey is concerned with much more than the strictly Theophrastan Char- 
acter, but by using that readily identifiable type as a point of reference for 
the entire work Boyce has been able to give order and unity to comparatively 
minor and recondite materials which otherwise might have remained a tangled 
udergrowth of detail. He begins with an account of Theophrastus and his 
Character, treating the little that is known of its ancient vogue and use, and 
pointing out the varieties of character-sketch advocated or employed by clas- 
sical and medieval writers. A discussion of certain classical elements present 
in sixteenth-century English literature — non-Theophrastan Characters, Roman 
comedies, certain rhetorical figures and exercises — is followed by a compre- 
hensive survey of all those native elements which served to keep alive an in- 
terest in character-writing and which thus may explain the eager reception 
given to the true Theophrastan Character written by Joseph Hall and his 
successors. Here are considered at length the various sketches resembling the 
Character which were employed in homiletic works, the literature of Estates, 
rogue literature, conduct books, phrase books, the essay, written portraits of 
actual persons, prose fiction, satire and epigram, and the comic drama. It is 
found that the ‘‘idiosyneracies of the Theophrastan Character were all visible 
eeparately in the earlier native tradition,’’ but rarely together, and that ‘‘a 
repetition of the whole pattern in a series of sketches that are interesting 
eough to stand by themselves and free enough to have their own effect and 
favor—this was not provided by anyone before Hall.’’ Chapters on Hall 
and the Overburian Characters are followed by one on the theory and vogue of 
the Character from Casaubon to Earle. The difficult matter of the method and 
style peculiar to the Character is here handled with originality and insight, 
and the chapter is a valuable contribution to the subject. After a discussion 
of the relation of the Character to the essay and the sermon, attention is 
given to the chief Character-writers after Overbury: Stephens, Breton, Earle, 
lenton, Brathwaite, Saltonstall, and Lupton. All of these are related to Hall 
or Overbury, and, I am glad to say, ample and long-overdue justice is done 
0 the work of John Earle. Boyce concludes his study by mapping ‘‘ outlying 
territory,’’ giving special attention to the fortunes of the Character amid re- 
ligious and political controversy and the Puritan suppression of the theater. 

Boyce’s method of procedure and his necessary concern with form and pat- 
‘ern may have led him in a few instances to see earlier Characters rather than 
the other streams of literary tradition as sources of ideas. For a number of 
ideas incorporated into Characters, especially those concerning travelers, ped- 
ats, and other such popular types, were widespread clichés in the literature 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. On the other hand, his very close 
utimaey with the whole of Character literature and its related fields has en- 
abled him to range freely back and forth in making comparisons and distinc- 
‘ons, and to quote most effectively some thirty Characters to illustrate the 
Meuliarities of this brief genre. Nowhere is this familiarity and insight shown 
‘6 greater advantage than in the critical observations he makes on the Theo- 
phrastan Character itself and in his discussion of the method and style of the 
Character in Chapter VI. The entire work, too, is executed with due attention 
\ his own style, the liveliness and humor of which emerge with sufficient fre- 
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quency to preserve his subject from the soporific effect of the detailed and the 
abstract. In fine, Professor Boyce’s work is so exhaustive that it will hardly 
need to be repeated on the same scale. Incidentally, [I am sure the author would 
wish me to note that a missing line (probably dropped from the galley) at 
the bottom of p. 286 may be supplied from the jacket of the book. 

The assiduous researches of Greenough, Hudson, and Boyce in these minor 
genres, which are brief in themselves and yet are widely scattered through a 
vast literature, augur well for future literary scholarship. It is not too much 
to hope that Hudson’s work may even yet be completed and published, and 
that a bibliography of the epigram somewhat resembling Greenough’s work, 
as well as an index to university anthologies of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, may at some future date be brought to print. 


Northwestern University VireiL B. Herzen 


Paradise Regained: The Tradition and the Poem, by Elizabeth Marie Pope. 
Baltimore (The Johns Hopkins Press). 1947. Pp. 135+ 9 Plates. 

All is so plainly given that a reader follows easily the changing scenes in 
Paradise Regained and Satan’s clever shifting of the argument. But the poem’s 
full meaning, as Miss Pope’s book well shows, becomes apparent only if one 
relates the varied incidents to the theological exegesis familiar to Milton and 
his educated contemporaries. For example, Milton plainly implies that the 
temptation to turn the stones into bread is a temptation to doubt — the Uni- 
versal No of Carlyle. This we are shown was in accord with customary Protes- 
tant teaching but quite divergent from old Catholic tradition. So too the hook 
explains plausibly why Milton, reversing the order of St. Matthew, placed the 
temptation on the pinnacle of the temple last, as St. Luke did, and how tra- 
dition was boldly modified in this case for purely artistic reasons. The core 
of the book, however, is the full discussion of what is called the Triple Equa- 
tion. According to the interpretation of churchmen Adam and Eve yielded to 
Satan out of gluttony, desire for glory, and avarice. Christ, accordingly, 48 
Man-God was subjected to the same threefold trial: gluttony in the bread, 
avarice in the kingdoms of the world, and love of glory in the temple scene. 
To this a second series was added, the flesh, the world, and the devil. This 
second triplet caused uncertainty in the arrangement of detail, and even in 
the first the three parts could not be sharply distinguished. But in the main 
Milton’s poem follows this division. 

Such a study of the tradition has real literary value. Many readers of the 
poem have found the successive arguments too long, especially since the out 
come is never in doubt. Others have been at great pains to account for the 
poet’s choice of this incident from Christ’s life on earth rather than the Pas 
sion itself. The true justification of the one and the decisive explanation of 
the other are furnished here. EK. N. 8. T. 
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